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THE NILE. 


BY LEIGH HUNT. 


It flows through old hushed Egypt and its 
sands, 

Like some grave,mighty thought threading a 
dream, 

And times and things, as in that vision, seem 

Keeping along it their eternal stands,— 

Caves, pillars, pyramids, the shepherd bands 

That roamed through the young world, the 
glory extreme 

Of high Sesostris, and that Southern beam, 

The laughing queen that caught the world’s 
great hands. 


Then comes a mightier silence, stern and 
strong, 

A. of a world left empty of its throng, 

And the void weighs on us; and then we 
wake, 

And hear the fruitful stream lapsing along 

’'T wixt villages, and think how we shall take 

Our own calm journey on for human sake. 


EDITORIAL NOTES. 


Who is going to New Orleans? 


—— rm 


New Hampsbire has made the greatest 
proportionate gain during the year of all 
the State Suffrage Associations, having 
increased in membership 177 per cent. 
Kansas comes next, with an increaso of 
160 per cent. 

A meeting of the Boston Equal Suffrage 
Association for Good Government, in 
charge of the Committee on Peace and 
Arbitration, will be held at No. 6 Marl- 
boro’ Street, on Wednesday, Jan, 21, at 
3.80 P. M. Dr. Edward Everett Hale will 
speak on ‘‘Why we do not need a large 
navy,”’ and Rev. Paul Revere Frothing- 
ham on ‘“*The Bloch Museum,’* All inter- 
ested are invited. 

— ro 

A memorial meeting for Alice Freeman 
Palmer will be held on Sunday evening, 
Jan. 25, in the New Old South Church, 
Boston. 





It is reported that the Bureau of Indian 
Affairs at Washington is confronted with 
a lack of physicians, industrial teachers, 
disciplinarians, and seamstresses, the 
Civil Service Commission having no 
names on its rolls of eligibles to fill va- 





cancies in these positions. 


The Nebraska Supreme Court has de- 
cided that marriage within six months 
after either party has been divorced is 
illegal. In an additional opinion the 
court holds that a man and woman living 
together for six months are united by 
common law. 





> --- 


A St. Paul man gave his wife a beating 
because she wore a button bearing the 
picture of a strange man.. In court he 
learned that the picture was that of 
George Washington. That St. Paul man 
was a type of the husband who thinks 
that if his wife is patriotic and votes, it 
will interfere with his domestic happi- 
ness. 


0 

Mrs. Mary A. Livermore, at the annual 
meeting this week of the Massachusetts 
W.S. A., referred to the fact that the 


| National Suffrage Convention was to be 
| held in New Orleans in March, and said: 
| **When I was in that city years ago, I 
| was beautifully treated. 


I was taken into 
the great hall of Tulane University, and 
was told, ‘Give the most radical lecture 
that you ever gavein the North! And 
afterwards the women came to me and 
said, ‘Is that all? Why, we all believe 
that!’ ” 


—_— — 


WOMEN’S INVENTIONS. 


A number of our readers have expressed 
the wish that they knew where to get the 
various household labor-saving devices in- 
vented by women which were entered in 
competition for the prize offered by the 
Boston Women’s Educational and Indus- 
trial Union at the Mechanics’ Fair recent- 
ly held in this city. We have secured a 
list of the women who sent in some of the 
more valuable devices. Doubtless any 
one of them will! be glad to tell where her 
invention may be had: 

Improved kettle bottom, Mrs. Henry A. 
Chapman, Morristown, N. J. 

Method of dish-washing, Mrs. Mary P. 
C. Billings, 17 Perry St., Cambridge, 
Mass. 

Clothes - hanger for a closet, Miss Em- 
ma Grimes, 3209 Niéollet Avenue, Minne- 
apolis, Minn. 

Cards for recipes, Miss Erma H.Schelmz, 
7 Greenwich Park, New York, N. Y. 

Infants’ protective garment, Miss Mary 
T. Ruple, 3Q5 Kennard Steet, Cleveland,O. 

Picture-hanger, Mrs. Albert L. Glover, 
112 Newbury Street, Boston, Mass. 

Plan to remove waste from country 
house, Mrs. John M. Gaut, 161 N. Cherry 
Street, Nashville, Tenn. 

Several designs, Mrs. Cordelia C. Drew, 
34 Houghton Street, Dorchester, Mass. 

Jelly bag, Miss Ellen Wells Phillips, 70 
Cedar Street, Haverhill, Mass. 

Ash-sifter, Miss L. A. Branson, Lowell, 
Mass. 

Movable clothes-line, Miss Mamie Bar- 
ton, Marlinsburg, Iowa. 

Infant’s Protective Garment Co., Cham- 
ber of Commerce Building, Cleveland, O. 

Kitchen: cabinet, Mrs. S. H. Keenan- 
Donovan, Washington County, Penn. 

Sanitary water-closet, Mrs, A. G. Chad- 
bourne, 481 Blue Hill Avenue, Roxbury 
Mass. 

Plan to remove water from tubs not set, 
Mrs. E. Louise Abbott, 10 Central Square, 
East Boston, Mass. 

Creeping-suit for child, Mrs. Mary Ware 
Benneti, Framingham, Mass. 

Picture-hanger (see Mrs, Glover), Tre. 
mont Novelty Co., Room 714, Tremont 
Temple, Boston. 

Bread macbine (Mrs. Sharpless), Scien- 
tific Bread Machine Co., 52d and Media 
Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Handy box, Mrs. Wm. L. 
Wareham Street, Boston. 

Wooden hand for mixing, Mrs. Ellen 
Ritchie, 415 Fourth Avenue,Greenville, Ia, 

Movable zinc trough, Miss Adelaide, 
Almond, Madison, Ind. 

Curtain-supporter, Mrs. Emma Dawran, 
1576 Fulton Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


—o- oo 


RESOLUTIONS AND OFFICERS. 


Rutan, 71 


The Massachusetts W. S. A. held its 
annual meeting in this city on Jan. 138. 
The following resolutions were adopted: 

Resolved, That we rejoice in the vote 
of the New Hampshire Constitutional 
Convention in favor of full suffrage for 
women; in the requirement in England, 


‘by the new Education Act, that women 


shall hereafter be appointed on all educa- 
tion committees; in the increased mem- 
bership of the Massachusetts Woman Suf- 
frage Association, and in its attainment 
during the past year of two important re- 
forms for which Massach usetts su ffragists 
have worked for more than half a century 
—the equalization of the laws of inheri- 





| 





tance between husband and wife, and the 
law making mothers equal guardians of 
their minor children, 

That we rejoice also in the recent in- 
dorsement of woman suffrage by the Na- 
tional Grange, and in Maine by the State 
Grange, in Illionis by the mayors of 25 


cities, the State Federation of Women’s | 
Clubs, the Mothers’ Congress, Women’s | 


Relief Corps, Teachers’ Federation, Jew- 
ish Women’s Council, and many other so- 
cieties hitherto indifferent. 

That the recent revelations as to child 
labor in Pennsylvania, Alabama, Illinois, 
Georgia and elsewhere, are an object les- 
son on the need of woman’s ballot. 

That since women in Massachusetts can 
vote for members of the school board, 
they should be enabled to take part in the 
caucuses that nominate the candidates. 

That men and women in codperation 


can do better work than either sex alone, | 


and that we will continue our efforts to 


bring about their full coéperation in all | 


public affairs. 

That in the decease of the Hon. Thomas 
B. Reed and Alice Freeman Palmer our 
cause has lost two of its most distinguished 
friends and supporters. 

That we extend to our retiring Presi- 


dent, Mrs. Mary A. Livermore, our hearty | 
thanks for her good work during the ten | 


years of her presidency, and we hope that, 


as Honorary President, her loved and re- | 
vered name may continue to add lustre to | 
our list of officers to the last day of her | 


glorious and beneficent life. 


Officers were elected as follws: 


Honorary President, Mrs, Mary A. Liv- 
ermore, 

Honorary Vice Presidents, Mrs. Julia 
Ward Howe, Hon. George F. Hoar, Hon. 
John D. Long, Mrs. Quiney A. Shaw, Gov. 
John L. Bates, Mrs. Ednah D. Cheney, 
William I. Bowditch. Mrs. Emma Walker 
Batcheller, William Lloyd Garrison, Mrs. 
Elizabeth Stuart Phelps Ward, Col. T. W. 
Higginson, Hon. William Claflin, Mrs. 
Abby Morton Diaz, Mrs. Oliver Ames, 
Miss Mary F. Eastman, Hon, J. W. Can- 
dier. Iflon. W. W. Crapo, Mrs. Susan 8, 
Fessenden, Hon. Josiah Quincy, Mrs. Ole 
Bull, Miss Lucia M. Peabody, Mrs. Fanny 
B. Ames, Mrs. Mary ©. Atkinson, Hon. 
George A. O. Ernst,Rev. Philip S. Moxom, 
Mrs. May Alden Ward, Miss Amanda M. 
Lougee, Rev. AdaC. Bowles, Rev. Charles 
F. Dole, Rev. Dr. J. L. Withrow. 

President, Mrs. Lucia Ames Mead. 

Vice-President, Mrs. Mary Schlesinger. 

Clerk, Mrs. Otto B. Cole. 

Corresponding Secretary, Miss Harriet 
E. Turner. 

Treasurer, Mr. William Lloyd Garrison. 

Auditors, Mrs, M, E. Chase, Mr. Rich- 
ard P. Hallowell. 

Chairman Board of Directors, Miss Alice 
Stone Blackwell. 

Directors at Large, Miss Mary Ware 
Allen, Mr. Henry B. Blackwell, Mrs, Ruth 
Gibson, Miss Ida EK. Hall, Mrs. Sarah F. 
Hapgood, Mrs. Charles Park, Mrs. Jndith 
W. Smith. Mrs. Kate W. Townsend, Mrs. 
Eliza R. Whitiog, Miss Susan A, Whiting. 


Directors from Auviliary Leagues: 


Attleboro, Miss S. M. Plimpton, 

Arlington and Wayland, Mrs. Jessica Cox 
Henderson, 

Belmont, Mrs. Annie C, Ellison, 

Boston Equal Suffrage Association for 
Good Government, Mrs. H. M, Laughlin, 

Boston Politica! Equality Club, Miss F. L. 
Batchelder. 

Brighton and Allston, Mrs. 
Brown. 

Brookline, Mrs. Gertrude Bradley Newell. 

Cambridge, Mrs. Mary P. C. Billings. 

Cambridge Political Equality, Mrs. S. 
Holmes Hinckley. 

City Point, Mrs. Lizzie P. Snow. 

College Equal Suffrage, Mrs. Rufus H. 
Gillmore, 

Concord, Mrs. A. H. Burrill. 

East Boston, Mrs. Jennie S. Merrick. 

Leominster, Mrs. Henrietta G. Gates. 

Lexington, Mrs. Mary C. Jackson. 

Natick, Mrs. Matilda B. Tibbetts. 

Needham, Mrs. Martha I. Barnes. 

New Bedford, Mrs. Ada W. Tillinghast. 

Newton, Mrs. Marian F. Stutson. 

Pittsfield, Mrs. Anna Starkweather. 

Reading, Mrs. A. H. Jewett. 

Roxbury, Miss R. F. Oliver. 

Sharon, Mrs. Agnes P. Haskel. 

Somerville, Mrs. Annie M. Philbrick. 

Somerville Municipal Club, Mrs. Marion 
Waitt. 

Waltham Civic Club, Mrs. Sarah G. Os- 
burn. 

Warren, Mr. Daniel G. Hitchcock. 

Wellesley, Mrs. Caroline S. Rodman. 

Winchester, Mrs. H. E. Freethy. 

Worcester, Mrs. Emma C. Marble, 

Wollaston, Mrs. Ama K. Lee. 

Young Women’s Political Club, Mrs, Em- 
ilie Kaminsky. 

Massachusetts Member of National Ezecu- 
tive Committee, Henry B. Blackwell. 


E. Frances 





-_———-— 


CHILD LABOR IN ILLINOIS. 

In Illinois the Industrial Committee of 
the State Federation of Women’s Clubs 
has prepared a bill of which the main 
points are: An education test before any 
child is permitted to work; the stopping 
of night work by children; the issuing of 
an employment ticket, showing that the 


| employer knows the age, height, and 
weight of his child employee, and knows 
| that he or she has a school certificate, 
| proving that the child can read and write 
| legibly simple sentences in English. All 
| the club women in the State have been 
urged to send personal letters to the Gov- 
ernor, asking him to endorse the bill. 
|The women have been further recom- 


CONCERNING WOMEN. 


Dr. MINNIE Love has been endorsed 
by the Republican women of Denver for 
appointmeot as a member of the State 

Board of Charities and Correction. 


| Mrs. LELAND STANFORD lately in- 
| spected the Gould Memorial Library in 





| mended to have their letters signed by | New York, with a view to using it as a 


their husbands or by some male relative, 
| as voters’ names count for more than 
those of women. 


—_——- ——— 


WOMEN’S CLUBS AND CLUB WOMEN. 


The New York City women who are 
working for relief from overcrowding and 
the other evils of the metropolitan car 
service are busy getting signatures to a 
petition to be sent to Governor Odell and 
the board of railroad commissioners, call- 
ing attention to ‘the malicious neglect of 


the comfort, convenience and interest of | 


the men, women and children of this city 
by the management of the elevated and 
surface railrcads of New York City.” 
| The petition continues: ‘*We protest at 
the indignities women are called upon to 
endure by reason of the unnecessary over- 
crowding; at the enforced changing of 
cars On one continuous line irrespective of 


eration, on every point, of the rights of 
passengers. 
estly consider a meaus whereby these 
evils may be remedied, aud that you will 
compel the adoption of such measures as 
will insure speedy relief.’ 


ety, composed in the main of clubwomen, 
have promised to secure the signatures of 
the entire list of parishioners of the 
churches they attend. The Woman’s 
Health Protective Association, at a meet- 
ing beld last week, resolved to continue 
the agitation by holding mass meetings at 
| night all the city. The use of 
churches, settlements, halls, and other 
public places will be sought for the meet- 
ings. 


over 


| The Society of American Women in 
| London has decided to have a home of its 
own. This organization includes repre- 
| sentatives of the best social life in the 
permanent American colony in London, 
which is estimated at somewhere between 
15,000 and 20,000 persons, Ounce a month 
it gives a luncheon, with two or three dis- 
tinguished women, sometimes English, 
sometimes American, as guests of honor. 
It also has monthly receptions, to which 
men are invited. Much of its success 
has been due to the tact and energy of 
the president, Mrs. Hugh Reid Griffin. 
It is a source of regret to the society that, 
by the terms of its constitution, Mrs. 
Griffin’s tenure of office is nearly over. 
She will probably be succeeded by Mrs. 
Glynes, who, as Ella Dietz Clymer, was 
one of the most active members of Soro- 
sis and other clubs in New York City. 





The New Orleans Picayune published 
several columns of New Year wishes from 
men and women who represent the varied 
interests and organizations in that city. 
No one else expressed so many wishes in 
behalf of the public good as did Mrs, E, 
C. G. Ferguson, president of the Arena 
Club. She wrote: 


May we not be allowed to hope that, ere 
the year ends, the civic conscience may be 
awakened; that the people’s money may 
be applied for the people’s good, and the 
city’s improvement; that good laws may 
be enforced and bad ones avnulled; that 
child labor may be abolished from 
every industry; that primary schools may 
be so increased that no child in New Or- 
leans shall lack opportunity for, at least, 
an elementary education; that the indus- 
trial laborer may find justice in the courts 
of the land, and receive a just proportion 
of the proceeds of his labor; that the 
hours of continuous toil may be so adapt- 
ed to the laborer as to recognize that he is 
a human being, with all a human crea- 
ture’s needs and rights; that all men may 
claim and receive only that which is just- 
ly theirs, and not grasp that of their 
brothers, and that war sball be replaced 
by arbitration, and might by right? 

The New England Women's Club held 
the first meeting of the year in the New 
Century building, with the president, 
Mrs. Julia Ward Howe, in the chair. 





Miss Arnold, dean of Simmons College, 
will conduct three conferences at the Bos- 
ton Woman’s Educational and Industrial 
Union, upon **The Home as a Factor in 
the Education of Women” on Thursday 
afternoons, Jan, 29, Feb, 19 and March 12. 
All women are invited. 





weather; at the entire absence of consid- | 


We beg that you will earn- | 


The mem- | 
| bers of the Car Passengers’ Rights Soci- | 


model for the library to be built by her 
at Stanford University. 


Mrs. S. 8S. FessENDEN will give a series 
of six Parliamentary lessons ($2.50 for the 
course) at 6 Marlboro’ Street on Fridays 
at 10 A. M., beginning Feb. 6. Men or 
women wishing to join may address her 
at 3 Gaylord Street, Dorchester. 





Mrs. L. H. GRENEWALD, the only wo- 
man weather-forecaster, has just complet- 
ed her sixteenth consecutive year as the 
observer for the United States Weather 
Bureau at York, Pa. She has the best- 
equipped observing station in the volun- 
teer department, and is thoroughly versed 
in the sciences pertaining to her work, 


LADY ABERDEEN has been nominated 
by the Canadian Council of Women and 
other similar bodies as president of the 
Intervational Council of Women to suc- 
ceed Mrs. May Wright Sewall. In ac- 
cepting the nomination, Lady Aberdeen 
| stipulated that the next meeting of the 
organization should be held in Canada, 


| Miss Jessie H. Smiru, who fora year 
or more has been deputy clerk of the 
| United States circuit and district courts at 
Minneapolis, has resigned, She will go to 
Fargo, N. D., to become private secretary 
to Judge Amidon of the United States 
district court. Miss Smith is succeeded 
at the federal building in Minneapolis by 
Miss Margaret C, Noonan, 


Mrs. Jutia A, CARNEY, who wrvte the 
popular rhyme ‘Little drops of water, 
little grains of sand,’’ will be eighty years 
old next April, and it is proposed to give 
all school children a chance to contribute 
| @ penny each toward a memorial to be 

given her. Mrs. Carney wrote the song a 

half century ago and it has been trans- 
| lated into several languages. 





| Mrs. CoRNELIA Hutt CArRy, of Brook- 
| lyn, N. Y., has been appointed by Judge 
Maddox, ofthe Supreme Court, to act 
with Alvord W. Cooley as committee of 
the person and estate of Penelope Deuel 
Osborn, arich woman now confined in a 
savitarium at Mamaroneck. Mrs. Osborn 
has an estate of $150,000, and there hus 
been a bitter legal fight between her rela- 
tives and her husband, the relatives desir- 
ing to have Mrs. Osborn and her property 
in the control of Mr. Cooley, and Mr. Os- 
born desiring to get control himself. 


Mrs. TURNER, wife of the U. S. consul 
at the Uanadian capital, was invited by 
the Governor-General to the viceregal 
residence at Ottawa on Jan. 12, and in the 
presence of the mayor and many other 
dignitaries was presented with the medal 
of the Royal Humane Society for distin- 
guished bravery. Lord Minto explained 
the circumstances in a complimentary 
speech, and Lady Minto presented the 
medal. Mrs. Turner showed promptitude 
and conspicuous bravery in rescuing 
Narcisse Cormier from a vicious bear last 
year at Aylmer, Que. 


Mrs. Sarau F, Dick, of Huntington, 
Ind., who for twenty years was cashier of 
the First National Bank, retiring when 
the bank changed hands a few weeks ago, 
has been offered the presidency of a new 
banking institution being organized in 
New York to seek especially the patronage 
of women. Several capitalists are inter- 
ested in the enterprise, and it is the de- 
sire to have the concern officered exclu- 
sively by women, It is said thatthe bank 
will have 35,000,000 in deposits by the 
close of the first year. Owing to ill- 
health, Mrs. Dick was forced to decline 
the offer, although the salary was attrac- 
tive. 


Mrs. Mary A. LIvermorg, in her ad- 
dress on Jan. 12, before the Boston W. C, 
T. U., referred to the current assertions 
that women are becoming addicted to 
drinking and gambling. She said: ‘In 
the whole circle of my acquaintance—and 
I know so many women, North, South, 
East and West, that that means a great 
deal—I have never known a drunken wo- 
man. I do not mean that I have never 
seen drunken women, but they are not 
women of the great middle class who are 
carrying on the work of the world. I 
have never known women who gamble. I 
have never known women who smoke 
cigarettes .’’ 
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THE DELHI DURBAR. 

King Edward's coming to the throne 
has just been celebrated in India on a 
scale of unequaled magnificence. 

**At the head of the elephant procession 
rode Lord and Lady Curzon on the state 
‘grand tusker,’ twelve feet high, the 
largest elephant in India, Their howdah 
was decked with gold and silver, and the 
elephant itself was almost hidden under 
a gold-worked saddle cloth. Surrounding 
them were footmen in scarlet and gold 
liveries, bearing massive silver staves. 
The Duke of Connaught, who represented 
King Edward, and the Duchess of Con- 
naught followed. Their elephant was 
equally gorgeously caparisoned. Then, 
in order of precedence, came the Nizam 
of Hyderabad, the Mahazajah of Travan- 
core, and other ruling chiefs, seventy in 
all, their huge elephants forming a line a 
quarter of a mile in length. 

‘This glittering procession started from 
the railruad station preceded by dragoon 
guards and artillery, the viceroy’s escort, 
and by heralds and trumpeters. The 
route was lived by British and native 
troops. From the saluting battery, post- 
ed at the fort commanding the Lahore 
gate, guns thundered out a royal salute 
as the viceroy passed. 

“The cortege passed in front of a line 
of 150 elephants carryivg the brilliantly- 
dressed retainers of the ruling chiefs. 
The colossal beasts saluted by trumpeting 
and throwing their trunks in the air, and 
afterward fell in line bebind the official 
procession. Huge crowds of onlookers 
witnessed the spectacle. 

“The excitement was at fever heat as 
the first elephants, with gold and silver 
howdahs, of the staff, officers came in 
view, and began to circle around the 
mosque. The finest elephants in Asia 
passed in front uf the great juamma mus- 
jid, the steps of which were thronged 
with distinguished personages, including 
the viceroys, American and British guests, 
and the delegates from the colunies, The 
bodies of the animals were almost hidden 
by their trappings of crimson, purple, and 
gold. Bands of gold encircled their tusks, 
golden bracelets were on their ankles, 
gold and silver bells were hanging from 
their neck chains, and their heads were 
painted and decorated in every conceiva- 
ble color. 

“In the rear of the procession rode 
General Lord Kitchener, the commander- 
in-chief in India, surrounded by a bril- 
liant staff and followed by the heads of 
provinces, with escorts of Indian cavalry 
and tribal leaders from beyond the border. 

“Down the main street the cortege 
moved, through lines of saluting soldiers 
and excited throngs of natives, through 
the ancient city with the balconies aud 
housetops teeming with life, and through 
the Moree gate into the open park be- 
yond, There, after a four-mile march, 
the elephauts of the viceroy and the Duke 
of Connaught halted side by side, and the 
pageant was concluded with the great 
princes filing by, their elephants trumpet- 
ing a salute.”’ 

An American girl who has become 
Vicereive of India may ride for miles on 
a big and gorgeously-caparisoned ele- 
phant, amid trumpets, drums, flags, and 
surging crowds, herself the cynosure of 
all eyes; and no one will call her un- 
womanly, or accuse her of immodesty. 
Yet three fourths of the American so- 
ciety women who would give their ears 
to be in Lady Curzon’s place, think 
that it would involve too much “pub- 
licity’’ to go quietly and cast a ballot in 
their own precinct, where they would 
meet only their own neighbors. Let cir- 
ies be misgoverned, let taxes be stolen, 
let little children be worked to death in 
factories, let all the laws designed for the 
protection of public morality be dead 
letters, rather than expose women to such 
‘*publicity’’! A. 8S. B. 





-_——-— 


ENTERPRISING BUSINESS WOMEN. 

Miss Faonie Turner and Mrs. Robert 
Hosea opened a real-estate office in the 
Union Trust Building, Cincinnati, O., 
about a year ago, and have now a large 
and growing business. They buy and sell 
property, place mortgages, and build for 
their customers if desired. A large part 
of their business is handling suburban 
property. So many women have called 
on them who have money to invest that 
they have decided to add investment se- 
curities to their business. Mrs. Hosea is 
president of the Ohio Hospital for W :m- 
en and Children, and recently raised $15,- 
000 to pay off its indebtedness. 

Mrs. Theo Horst is a successful busi- 
ness woman of Dayton, Ky. Left a widow 
when very young, she started in business 
in 1882 ia a small dry goods store. Pros- 
pering in her venture, she bought a hand- 
some residence and store on one of the 
best streets, and has lived there with her 
mother for the past seventeen years. 

Mrs. Nancy McCormack, who has lately 
retired from active business after thirty- 


three years, was the pioneer ice dealer of 
Canandaigua, N. Y. In 1868, when her 
husband died, she took up the business 
that he had established about eleven years 
before. At that time there were only 
thirty-five consumers of ice in the village. 
Mrs. McCormack gradually worked up a 
large business and carried it on until com- 
pelled to relinquish it by the infirmities of 
age. She was nut only the first business 
woman of the village, but the only wo- 
man in official position in the place, hav- 
ing been appointed toll-gatherer on the 
pier at the lake in the early ‘60s, in which 
capacity she served for some years. Mrs. 
McCormack is passing her old age peace- 
fully among her children and grandchil- 
dren. 





LOUISIANA WOMEN VOTE. 

At a special election held in Arcadia, 
La., on a special tax for the public school, 
a number of prominent women voted for 
the tax. The measure was carried by a 
vote of 79 to 2. 





WOMEN OF THE PRESS. 

Mrs. Elizabeth M. Gilmer, ‘‘Dorothy 
Dix’’ of the New Orleans Picayune, is to 
write an article on Louisiana womanhood 
for the special Southern number of Har- 
per's Weekly that is to be issued the last 
of this month. 

Mrs. Edyth Tozier Weatherred is edi. 
tor of the Exposition, a monthly magazine 
published at Portland, Or., in the inter- 
ests of the exposition to be held in 1905 to 
celebrate the centennial of the Lewis and 
Clark expedition to the Northwest. 

Mrs. Courtland Lawrence and Mrs, Paul 
Montgomery are owners and editors of the 
Gasser, a periodical published at Beau- 
mont, Tex. 

The Women’s Press Club of Denver, 
Col., contributed a generous supply of 
toys to the Christmas treeat the Orphans’ 
Home in that city. 

Mrs. Julia Fitch Foster is editor of the 
Cincinnatian, published at Cincinnati, O. 

Mme. Marguerite Durand. the founder 
and origival owner of La Fronde, the 
Paris daily conducted wholly by women, 
has presented the paper to the members 
of her staff, and will hereafter be merely 
a co-worker with them. F. M. A. 


-_><-- 


WOMEN ARTISTS. 

At the annual exhibition of the Nation- 
al Academy of Design, which opened in 
New York last week, the Clarke prize of 
$300, for the best figure composition 
painted in the United States by an Ameri- 
can, was awarded to Mrs. Amanda Brews- 
ter Sewell. The picture is called ‘*The 
Sacred Hecatomb,”’ and is a large work, 
with many figures of dancing women, 
with bulls, coming through a wood. The 
third Hallgarten prize was awarded to 
Belle Havens for her ‘*Last Load.” 

Miss Anva Vaughn Hyatt, the sculptor, 
of Cambridge, Mass., has been given an 
important commission by the Brooklyn 
(N. Y.) Institute of Fine Arts, and has 
gone to Brooklyn to execute the work, 
She is to make for the palwontological de- 
partment of the institute a large set of 
figures of wild animals, including lions, 
bears, panthers, deer, moose, reindeer, 
bison, elephants, etc. 

Mrs. Caroline Thurber is now engaged 
at her temporary studio in Chicago, in 
painting a portrait of Mrs. Mead, former 
president of Mount Holyoke College. 
Mrs. Thurber has been commissioned to 
do this work by the Alumnz Association, 
through President Woolley and Miss Haz- 
en, of the faculty. Meantime Mrs. Mead, 
who has recently returned from Europe, 
is the guest of her son, Professor George 
H. Mead of the University of Chicago. 
Mrs. Thurber is to paint a portrait of 
General Miles on the latter’s return from 
the Philippines. F. M. A. 
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COLORADO CLUB WOMEN. 





Editors Woman's Journal: 

Yesterday’s meeting of the Twentieth 
Century Discussion Club would have been 
an edifying spectacle to any one who fears 
that women’s clubs and woman suffrage 
will ‘‘destroy the maternal instinct.’’ It 
was Children’s Day, and the children 
were out in full force, from six months 
up. The woman who opened the door 
for me had a baby in her arms. The 
president’s son, a lad of eight or ten, 
leaned on her knee and played with the 
gavel as fearlessly as if it had been aspool 
of cotton or a ball of yarn. 

The children gave recitations, played 
games, ate cake and ice-cream, and 
seemed to have an hilarious time gener- 
ally. Nobody would have suspected that 








they were either the non-existent or neg- 
lected children that the *‘Antis’’ use to 
keep Massachusetts women from wanting 
to vote. 

A Happy New Year to you and the 
cause you so faithfully represent! 

Cevia B, WHITEHEAD. 
Denver, Col., Jan. 1, 1903. 


ee 


SOUTHERN FEDERATIUN OF COLORED 
CLUBS. 





Editors Woman s Journal: 

On Dec, 29 and 30, the annual meeting 
of the Southern Federation of Colored 
Women’s Clubs was held in New Orleans. 
This organization is a part of the National 
Association of Colored Women. Its meet- 
ings are held in some Southern city each 
year, partly because comparatively few 
women can attend the biennial gatherings 
of the national body, but more because 
Southern Negroes have problems peculiar 
to their secticn. These peculiar condi- 
tions can best be dealt with in the South, 
and by those women who are native or 
adopted factors in these problems. 

In 1899 the first meeting of these clubs 
was held in Montgomery, and then and 
there the permanent organization was 
effected. The next year witnessed a large 
and enthusiastic meeting in Atlanta, a re- 
port of which appeared in the WoMAN’s 
JOURNAL. In 1901 Vicksburg was the 
meeting-place, and there much good was 
done in stimulating Mississippi women to 
greater endeavor. 

The meeting just held showed a steady 
and healthy growth of work and senti- 
ment for the betterment of the Negro 
population of the South, The personnel 
of the Federation was well described by 
this heading in the Daily Picayune: 
‘‘Nearly all the Delegates being Teachers 
of their Race who Surrender Holiday Va- 
cations t » Consider Methods of Enc urag- 
ing Purity, Good Citizenship, Morality, 
and Hygiene among Southern Negroes,”’ 

The lines of work undertaken by the 
clubs in the various States are: Temper- 
ance, Social Purity, Settlements, Kinder- 
gartens, Day Nurseries, Mothers’ Meet- 
ings, and Suffrage. 

Some of the clubs, notably the Phillis 
Wheatley of New Orleans, made good re- 
ports of day nurseries and prison reform 
work. The Atlanta women have done 
something by way of maintaining free 
kindergartens. In Alabama and Missis- 
sippi special attention is given to moth- 
ers’ meetings. 

No other Southern city could have re- 
ceived a talk on woman suffrage as appre- 
ciatively as New Orleans, because here 
women have just had a taste of that right 
and privilege. When the sewerage tax 
was submitted to the taxpayers, men and 
women alike, it was found that numbers 
of colored women were enfranchised, It 
is also admitted that they used the oppor- 
tunity as generally and as wisely as did 
the women of other races in the city. The 
gathering at which the suffrage movement 
was presented was the largest of the ses- 
sion. The subject was discussed by Mrs. 
Logan of Tuskegee, who is a life member 
of the National American Woman Suffrage 
Association and the wife of the treasurer 
of Tuskegee Institute. Her presentation 
of the subject was strong, and the re- 
sponse of that audience of New Orleans 
men and women, many of whom were 
voters, was keenly appreciative. 

Mrs. Booker Washington is presideut of 
the Federation. Her extensive efforts for 
the advancement of colored people are 
heartily seconded by her neighbor, Mrs. 
Warren Logan, by Mrs. B. K. Bruce of 
Mississippi, Mrs. Arthur Williams of 
Louisiana, Mrs. W. A. Hunton of Georgia, 
and by many other leaders of the less for- 
tunate among this people in the South, 

A unique member of this convention 
was one Mrs. Smith, from a Mississippi 
Valley plantation, a fat black woman of 
more than sixty years. She said: ‘‘Me 
and my busband worked and paid ten 
thousand dollars for a plantation. We 
always had enough, and got along well. 
The Lord sent us one chile. We done all 
in our power to eddicate that boy. My 
husband died; then all my hopes was 
fixed on my son. I kept bim in school, 
and he was to go to college. All at once 
I had to give up my boy, too. After that 
for a long time I was almost dead myself 
—didn’t seem to have nothing to try to 
live for. By and by the good Lord resur- 
rected me from that condition, and I went 
to work for other folks’ children. Now 
I’m doing all I can to eddicate four or- 
phans, and I’m going to get me some 
more. I love my race of people, and I try 
to teach them what is right. I go into 
the cotton fields, and I beg and I pray 
with them, and even go so far sometimes 
as to tell them I’ll send the sheriff after 
them if they don’t send their children to 
school. I tell you, ladies, I didn’t come 
down here shopping—there ain’t nothing 
in this big town I’ve got to have. I ain’t 
got no high eddication—just can read a 
little "bout in places—but I’ve got a high 
mind. I come down here to get you 
younger ones to tell me how to help my 





peuple, and to tell you how I am already 
trying to help my neighbors and my 
neighbors’ children.” 

The wonderful personality of this ear- 
nest, illiterate woman humbled and in- 
spired the younger women. They had 
had advantages over the old lady, but few 
if any of them were superior to her who 
for years had been doing good to those 
about her, and the world heard nothing 
of her unselfish, consecrated life. 

A. H. L. 





KINDERGARTEN AND SCHOOL. 


Ata recent meeting of the Philadelphia 
Branch of the International Kindergarten 
Union, it was resolved to decorate the 
public kindergartens with pictures and 
other works of art in commemoration of 
Miss Hallowell’s untiring efforts for their 
establishment. When she was told of this, 
Miss Hallowell asked leave to present the 
first picture, and at her request a fine 
photogravure of The Shepherdess, by 
Millais, has been hung in the class-room 
at the Normal School in which Miss Mary 
Adair instructs the normal students in 
kindergarten philosophy. The ‘kinder- 
gartners’ gifts to the various kindergar- 
tens throughout the city are each to bear 
a plate with this inscription: ‘*Presented 
by the Kindergarten Union of Philadel- 
phia in recognition of the work of Miss 
Anna Hallowell, founder of the first free 
kindergarten in Philadelphia.’’ Miss Hal- 
lowell organized the first free kindergar- 
ten in Philadelphia in 1879 in the James 
R. Garfield schoolhouse, recently aban- 
doned by the Board of Public Education. 
Three years later she organized the Sub- 
primary School Society, which established 
a number of free kindergartens. These 
were all turned over to the Board of Edu- 
cation in 1887, and constituted the nucleus 
of the kindergartens in the public schools. 
Miss Hallowell founded also in 1822 the 
Children’s Aid Society, and was for many 
years its president, 


So rapid has been the growth of kin- 
dergartens in New York the past few 
years that the eligible list of kindergart- 
ners is exhausted, President Hunter of 
the Normal College is making an effort to 
enlarge the class there, His idea is to 
extend the course so that a graduate of a 
high schoo] may euter. New York offers 
very good inducements to kindergartners, 
and, as a result, has attracted some of the 
best in the country, most of them being 
college graduates. 


Owning books, slates, pencils, etc., in 
common is always a source of danger to 
school children. The board of health of 
Passaic, N. J., has just discovered that 
lead pencils used in the public schools 
are the main cause of the large number of 
diphtheria cases in that city. » 
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WITH OUR EXCHANGES. 








The January Magazine Number of the 
Outlook contains six or eight illustrated 
articles, besides full-page portraits, po- 
ems, a story, and the usual full editorial 
treatment of current history and litera- 
ture. In Delhi, by W. F. Dix, describes 
the great Indian city where the imperial 
‘‘durbar’’ or proclamation of Edward VII. 
as Emperor of India has just been held. 
The Hon, John D,. Long contributes the 
third in his series of articles on The New 
American Navy. The Italian Immigrant 
in America is treated with special knowl- 
edge and wide human interest by W. E. 
Davenport, and the types of the Italians 
are shown by really fine photographs. A 
winter article, with beautiful pictures, is 
contributed by Mr. Oscar von Engelin. 

The events which are leading up to The 
Passing of the American Indian are re- 
corded by Mr. Thomas F,. Millard in the 
January-March Forum, Within one year, 
says the writer, the Indian will finally dis- 
appear from among the nations of the 
world, his identity forever lost under the 
broad mantle of United States citizenship. 
Speaking of the condition of the white 
residents of the Indian Territory, Mr. 
Millard says: ‘These now number over 
300,000, and are increasing every day. 
There is no evidence that the condition of 
these people is of particular concern to 
Congress, although their situation is 
worse than that of the inhabitants of Por- 
to Rico or the Philippines. There are to- 
day in the Territory 90,000 white children 
of school age, growing up without even 
rudimentary educational advantages. This 
will continue until Congress is aroused 
from its apathy and grants some form of 
government to the Territory. The white 
children cannot attend the Indian schools, 
and other schools cannot be created in 
the absence of any government empow- 


ered to levy taxes for school purposes. ° 


Children of residents of the towns attend 
schools which their parents have built, 
and which are maintained by private sub- 
scription; but scattered farming commu- 
nities cannot secure even this relief. 
Some attend schools established by mis- 
sionary societies for the enlightenment of 





the Indian, now turned aside to become 
missionaries to the Indian's more igno- 
rant white cousin. Every day grown 
white men and women appear in the 
courts who can neither read nor write. 
White residents of the Territory who are 
in the third generation of illiteracy are 
common enough, but you will not find 
many such Indians. Congress cannot 
plead ignorance of this appalling state of 
affairs.” 

St. Nicholas for January is rich in sto- 
ries, pictures, and verse. It contains the 
second of the Louisa M. Alcott stories, 
taken from those written for the author's 
orpbaned little niece, now published for 
the first time, The Eaglet in the Dove's 
Nest. 

Following its articles on the beef and 
steel trusts, the January Century has a 
paper on The So-Called Sugar Trust, by 
Franklin Clarkin. A paper by Dr, Albert 
Shaw on The President and the Trusts 
presents what seems .o be an authentic 
statement of Mr. Roosevelt’s position— 
his record, and the platform on which he 
elects to stand. The Century has made a 
‘find’? in the discovery of The Poe- 
Chivers Papers, a generous instalment of 
which appears in this number, Rev. Jo- 
seph H. Twitchell bas a brief article on 
Qualities of Warner’s Humor, and George 
Carroll Curtis one on Looking into the 
Caribbean Craters. There are other illus- 
trated articles, and a variety of fiction. 

Three remarkable examples of civic 
progress in the United States are given a 
large amount of space in the January 
Chautauquan. George C. Sikes tells How 
the Chicago City Council was Regenerat- 
ed, J. Horace McFarland tells of The Har- 
risburg Achievement, and Mrs. Louis 
Marion McCall describes the organization 
and successes of The St. Louis Civic Im- 
provement League. Organized Municipal 
Improvement is the subject of detailed 
Civic Progress Programmes for the use of 
clubs presented in the Round Table de- 
partment, 





COLLEGE AND ALUMNA. 

Gen. O. D. Howard announced last 
week the success of the directors in ob- 
taining $200,000 to endow Lincoln Memo- 
rial University (coéducational) at Cumber- 
land Gap, Tenn. 

The Christmas edition of the Daily Car- 
dinal, the official student publication of 
the University of Wisconsin, at Madison, 
which in years past has been published as 
a souvenir edition, was brought out this 
year for the first time entirely under the 
direction of the young women of the 
university. 

The University of Chicago has started a 
daily paper, the Daily Maroon. 


In the current issue of the University 
Record, President Harper of the Univer- 
sity of Chicago defines his ideas of segre- 
gation. He says in part: 

‘*The policy proposes the continuation 
of the separation which has already taken 
place in chapel assembly, with possibly 
an extension in the matter of division lec- 
tures. It permits co-instruction in those 
courses offered to junior college students 
for which the registration is not sufficient- 
ly large to warrant division on an econom- 
ical basis, For example, at the present 
time one-third of all the courses offered 
to junior college students, roughly speak- 
ing, will be offered to men, one-third to 
women, and one-third open to both men 
and women, It would mean that, as the 
members increase, the pumber of courses 
retained as co-instructional on grounds 
of economy would be diminished. The 
plan makes necessary the provision of 
separate class rooms and laboratories." 

At the recent annual convention in 
Baltimore of the Association of Colleges 
and Preparatory Schools of the Middle 
States and Maryland, Mrs. Louise Shef- 
field Brownell Saunders of the Baliol 
School, Utica, N. Y., formerly dean of 
Sage College, Cornell, was chosen first 
vice-president of the organization. Mrs. 
Saunders is the only woman on the board. 

The catalogue of Vassar for 1902-1903 
shows growth in many ways. The enrol- 
ment of students is 862, the freshman class 
numbering 301. There are several new 
instructors, two in Latin, Miss Elizabeth 
Hazelton Haight and Miss Emily Hr'en 
Dutton; two in mathematics, Miss Louise 
Duffield Cummings and Miss Elizabeth 
Buchanan Cowley; in German, Miss Anna 
Berokoff; in physiology, Dr. Adele Rus- 
sell Emerson, assistant; in music, Leon- 
ard B. McWhood. Several new courses 
are offered, including two in history to be 
given by Professor Salmon—a one-hour 
course in contemporary history, which 
will discuss the value of periodical litera- 
ture as historical material, and the ques- 
tions that arise in the use of newspapers 
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by historians; and a three-hour course on 
the ‘Nature and Treatment of Historical 
Material,” and of the ‘Laws of Historical 
Criticism.”” Courses in the bistory and 
theory of education will be given by Asso- 
ciate Professor Bawden of the philosophi- 
cal department, and Dr. Treadwell has 
added in the biological department a 
course in cytology and histology. 

The work of the geological department 
at Bryn Mawr has so increased that it has 
become necessary to appoint a demon- 
strator to assist Dr. Florence Bascom, the 
head of the department. Miss Edith 
Schoff of Philadelphia, B. A. of Bryn 
Mawr College, 1898, has been chosen. 
Miss Schoff did work in all the sciences 
while at Bryn Mawr, taking all the courses 
then given in geology. In all the work of 
the department — minor, major, post- 
maj r —three hours’ fieldwork is re- 
quired. The students go on expeditions 
in the country near the college, doing 
practical work under Miss Bascom’s guid- 
ance. The advanced classes are prepar- 
ing a topographic map of the vicinity of 
the college. 

Miss Helen C, McCleary, of the class of 
1904, enjoys the unique distinction of 
holding a Harvard scholarship while a 
member of Radcliffe College. Miss Mc- 
Cleary is the daughter of Samuel Foster 
McCleary, late secretary of the Harvard 
class of 41, and it was in accordance with 
the wishes of the ten surviving members 
of her father’s class that the scholarship, 
founded primarily for the descendants of 
the class, was awarded to her by the pres- 
ident and fellows of Harvard University. 

The Radcliffe Semetic Club, Louise F. 
James, president, is this year pursuing as 
nearly as possible the course of lectures 
systematized for the Harvard Semetic 
Conference —namely, the ‘Relations Be- 
tween Egypt and Canaan,”’ 

Miss Marshall Kiser, formerly of Alex. 
andria, Ky., is sugar inspector for the 
Spreckles Sugar Company of Hawaii. 
Miss Kiser is said to be an unusually 
beautiful and brilliant girl. While a stu- 
dent at the State college at Lexington she 
began the study of chemistry, and later 
continued it under Prof. John Uri Lloyd. 
In 1901 she became a member of the 
American Chemical Association, and rep- 
resented the Cincinnati division at the 
National Association meeting in Chicago. 

An annual scholarship in Bryn Mawr 
College fur a special course in American 
history, to be known as the Elizabeth 
Duane Gillespie Scholarship, will be es- 
tablished by the Pennsylvania Society of 
Colonial Dames as a memorial to Mrs. E. 
D. Gillespie. The scholarship is valued 
at $1,500. Of this, $1,000 has already 
been subscribed. 

At Bryn Mawr law has been made one 
of the subjects which may be substituted 
for the second year of science. Before 
this, history and political science were the 
only subjects which might be substituted. 

The Associate Alumnz of Barnard will 
provide a gymnasium for the women of 
Columbia University, to be built beside 
Teachers’ College. It will not be finished 
until the winter after next. Meanwhile a 
room in the basement of Brinckerhoff 
Hall will be fitted up as a temporary 
gymnasium, and an instructor provided. 

Prof. Maria Sanford, of the University 
of Minnesota, who has had experience at 
that and other educational institutions, 
firmly believes in coéducation. She thinks 
that the social opposition ‘“‘comes mainly 
from people with more money than brains, 
people who want to introduce into Amer- 
ica the English practice of rearing girls in 
seclusion,”’ F, M. A. 





WORK AMONG THE METHODISTS. 

On Wednesday afternoon of last week, 
Miss Ida M. Clothier of Manitou, Col., 
spoke before the Women’s Home Mission- 
ary Society of the St. John’s M.E, church, 
at the parlors of -Dr. and Mrs. E. S. Bo- 
land, Independence Square, City Point, 
Boston. Mrs. George Barker presided, 
and introduced the speaker. Her subject 
was **‘Woman’s Work in Colorado,” and 
much varied and interesting information 
was given in a charming and entertaining 
manner. 

In speaking of the effect of woman suf- 
frage, Miss Clothier declared that, far 
from being a menace to the homes, the 
intelligent interest which Colorado wom- 
en evince in political affairs makes direct- 
ly for the better protection of the home 
and the improvement of civic conditions. 
As acase in point she cited the suppres- 
sion of gambling resorts in Manitou, a 
direct result of the political activity of 
the women of the place. Other facts were 
stated, showing that the standard of pub- 
lic service has been raised by the partici- 
pation of women in government matters. 





In the speaker’s opinion the chief public 
danger in Colorado to-day lies in the 
spread of Mormonism. ; 

By request, Miss Clothier told of a 
special work in which she is prime mover 
—the establishment of a home for young 
women who, having gone to Colorado with 
relatives in search of health, find them- 
selves stranded without means or em- 
ployment. It was pathetic to hear of the 
sufferings of these women, and a matter 
of satisfaction that kind hearts and help- 
ing hands have come to their assistance. 

A general discussion followed the ad- 
dress, and many questions were asked 
concerning certain points touched on. 
Mrs. Williams and Mrs. Benjamin con- 
tributed songs which added much to the 
afternoon’s pleasure, and the meeting 
closed with a social half hour ‘over the 
teacups,”’ 

It is earnestly wished that meetings of 
this character might be multiplied teao- 
fold among the women’s societies of the 
churches. They afford an invaluable op- 
portunity for frank discussion, and the 
clearing up of doubts concerning woman 
suffrage which may be entertained by 
thoughtful women who are open to con- 
viction on the subject. If any suffragist 
sees her way clear to arrange such a meet- 
ing, she can be assured of the hearty co- 
operation of the superintendent of work 
in her denomination. 

EstHER F. BoLAnp, 
Ch. of Denominational Superintendents. 
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GOSSIP AND GLEANINGS. 





Mrs, John C. Glenny has been made a 
life member of the Buffalo (N. Y.) Histo- 
rical Society in recognition of her valuable 
services to that organization. 


Mrs. Mary A. Livermore has contrib- 
uted an article to the series on the solu- 
tion of the drink problem, which is copy- 
righted by W. R. Hearst and is published 
in a number of large daily newspapers. 
After speaking of the educational and pre- 
ventive work for temperance that women 
can do, Mrs. Livermore urges that ‘*wom- 
en seek the ballot for themselves.’’ 
“Sooner or later, in our country,’ she 
says, ‘‘all political conviction crystallizes 
into ballots, and because women are re- 
fused the power of expression they work 
at great disadvantage.”’ 
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THE STORY OF DICK, THE TURTLE. 

Dick’s life is not all sleeping and worm- 
hunting. Every second day he has a long 
swim in the bath, and he has certain 
social and domestic duties to perform 
which are very important. 

When company is expected, Dick has to 
wear his best dress, a broad crimson rib- 
bon, which is tied around his shell and 
into a huge bow upon his back. So at- 
tired, he gravely marches about as if he 
considered himself a personage. When 
all the pets are ‘dressed up’’ with similar 
ribbons, the effect is very comical. 

Dick has to do his share of the work, 
too; for this is insisted upon by a very 
young lady, whuse commands are not to 
be trifled with. She owns a small cart 
and a vague number of dolls, including 
one springy rubber man. 

To the hinder edge of Dick’s shell is 
affixed a ring—a solid gold one, by the 
way, for it rightly belongs to the stem of 
a certain watch. The cart has a cord and 
a gold snap, which should be at the end 
of a watch-chain. This snap is fastened 
to the ring, the lady dolls are seated in 
the cart, the springy rubber man is placed 
upon Dick’s back, and away they all go 
for a ten-foot dash down the stone walk. 

This performance never fails to delight 
the young lady who owns the dolls, and 
Dick does not mind it in the least. One 
terrible day—I almost shudder to think of 
it!—the rain had left a pool about four 
inches deep at a low spot in the walk. 
Dick was hitched up to take his party for 
its usual airing, and lo! “the yunned 
away,’’ as the young lady put it. Away 
he went, full gallop, straight for the pool. 
The party came near being drowned! 

So exciting was the work of rescue and 
the restoring to consciousness of the lady 
passengers that the rubber man was for- 
gotten. Later, after the pool had been 
dragged, and everything possible had 
been done, he was found in a thick-grow- 
ing plant, where Dick had left him, a la 
Absalom. 

Dick, for a time, strove to make friends 
with the black turtle; but of late he has 
discovered his own image in a mirror 
which extends to the floor of the studio. 
He climbs up the carved moulding, and 
intently regards his reflection for an hour 
ata time. Whether he fancies that he 
has found some captive maiden of his own 
race, or merely wants to be sociable, as 
other turtles are upon logs, [am not pre- 
pared to say. 

Taken upon his merits, Dick is a harm- 
less and most interesting pet. He has 





already shown much more intelligence 
than would be expected of a turtle, and I 
should not be astonished if a few years of 
good treatment developed his faculties 
further.—Our Animal Friends. 





HUMOROUS. 


Hewett—How do you spell ——? 
Jewett—I don't spell it; 1 just dictate it 
to my stenographer. — Brooklyn Life. 


Briggs—Well, the next thing J: Pier- 
pont Morgan will own the solar system. 

Griggs—Why, he already controls the 
Sun.—Life. 


Waitress (at quick-lunch stand)—Do 
you want to eat this sandwich here or 
take it with you? 

Gentleman—Both.—Harvard Lampoon. 


“Gracious, Mr. Halton, you have eaten 
all the birdseed!’’ ‘You don’t say! I 
thought it was a new breakfast food.’’— 
Chicago Daily News. 


Artist—What do you think of those 
charcoal sketches of mine? 

Friend—It seems to bad to waste the 
charcoal when fuel is so high.— Yonkers 
Statesman. 


In a Liverpool school lately a number 
of scholars were asked to explain the 
meaning of “righteous indignativn.’’ One 
little chap replied: ‘‘Being angry witbout 
swearing.’’— Answers. 


Mamma —Don’t be so selfish. Let your 
baby brother play with your marbles a 
little while 

Tommy—But he means to keep them 
always. 

Mamma—Oh, I guess not. 

Tommy—I guess yes, ‘cause he’s swal- 
lered ’em!—Philadelphia Press. 


‘How do you like de new preacher?”’ 
asked Mr. Erastus Pinkley. ‘Very 
much,’’ answered Miss Miami Brown, 
‘*He’s gota good staht. Heknows aheap 
o’ words, an’ jes’ as soon as he gits em 
arranged in de proper order he’ll hab a 
mighty fine sermon.’’—Washington Star. 


A German clergyman, on a journey, 
stopped at an hotel much frequented by 
wags and jokers. ‘The guests used all 
their artillery of wit upon him, but he ate 
his dinner quietly, without seeming to ob- 
serve their jibes and sneers. 

One of them at last, in despair at his 
forbearance, said to him: ‘*Well, | wonder 
at your patience! Have you not heard all 
that has been said to you?’ 

“Oh, yes; but I am used to it. 
know who Iam?’ 

“No, sir.’’ 

“Well, I will inform you. 
lain of a lunatic asylum.’’ 


Do you 


I am chap- 














The Philanthropist 


Advocates the Promotion of Social 
Purity, the Better Protection of 
the Young, the Repression of 
Vice, and the Prevention of 
its Regulation by the State. 


Published Quarterly by the American Purity 
Alliance. 





SUBSCRIPTION PRICE. 
50ctsa year. Three copies, a year, $1.25. 
Five copies, a year, $2.00. 





Mrs. Mary A. Livermore: “Iam devoutly thank- 
ful for the establishment of this needed journal, 
and pray that it may meet with large favor.” 

Miss Frances E. Willard: “All hail The Philan- 
thropist! The time is ripe for it. People only 
need to know the facts about girlhood’s present 
unprotected estate, and they will rally to the 
rescue. 

Sarah E. Steele: ‘‘It gives me news that I can 
get from no other source.” 


The Philanthropist, 


9 West 14th Street, Room 8, New York 


Bounp VoLtumges or THE PHILANTHROPIST. 


We are prepared to furnish a few complete 
sets of the fifteen volumes of THE PHILAN- 
THROPIST, bound or unbound. The bound 
volumes we will furnish, postage or express 
prepaid, at $1.00 a volume, or $13.00 for the 
complete set; the unbound at 50 cents a 
volume, or $6.50 the complete set. 





ORDERS TAKEN FOR 


Ragged Robin Rugs 


(HAND MADE), 
ALSO FOR 


Wooden Boxes, Salad Bowls, 
Bread Trenchers, Linen Chests, 
Table Tops, Etc., 


Ornamented by Pyrography, with mottoes 
and decorative designs. Address 


MISS MABEL HAY BARROWS, 


20 Central Avenue, 
TOMPKINSVILLE, N. Y. 





STATE HEADQUARTERS 


Massachusetts Woman’s 
Christian Temperance Union 


Rooms 104 and 105, 14 Beacon St. Bostor 


A full supply of Temperance Books and 
fiets at reasonable prices. Subscrip- 
tions taken for OUR MESSAGE, the 
official organ of the State Union. A 
bright, breezy paper. Price, 25 cents 
peranpum. Callers are always welcome. 


Office hours from 9 A. M. to5 P. M, 


KATHARINE LENTE STEVE NSON, Presid ent 
Harrior T. Topp Cor. Sec’v. 
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Woman’s 


Medical 


College 


of PENNSYLVANIA. 


53d Anuual Session. Thorough course. Four years. Exceptional facilities for Laboratory 
and Bedside Instruction. Full particulars in catalogue. 


CLARA MARSHALL, M.D., Dean, Box 500, 21st St. & N, College Ave , Philadelphia, Pa. 
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WOMAN SUFFRAGE LEAFLETS. 


The following Equal Rights Leaflets are 
for sale at cost at this office. 

Cheques and money orders sent for 
Leaflets should be made payable to ‘Mas 
sachusetts Woman Suffrage Association.” 

Price of Single Leafiets, 15 cents per 
hundred of one kind, postpaid. 

Price of Double Leaflets, 30 cents per 
hundred of one kind, postpaid. 

No Leaflets sold in numbers less than 
one hundred, except that samples of forty 
different Leaflets are sent by mail for 10 
cents. Address onLY 

Leaflet Department. 
WomaAn’s JOURNAL OFFICE, 
Boston, Mass 


SINGLE LEAFLETS, 


Eminent Opinions on Woman Suffrage. 
Women in Industry, by John Graham 
Brooks. . 


The Test of Experiment, by Alice Stone 
Blackwell. 

Colorado Speaks for Herself. 

Woman Suffrage Catechism, 
Stone. 


The Ballot for the Home, by Frances E. 
Willard. 


Song Leaflet. 
Woman Suffrage in Wyoming 
Wyoming Speaks for Herself. 


The Schools and the Commonwealth, by 
Mrs. Esther F. Boland. 


Objections to Woman Suffrage Auswered, 
by Henry B. Blackwell. 

The Nonsense of It, by T. Wentworth 
Higginson. 


The Bible for Woman Suffrage, by Rev. J 
W. Bashford. 

Twelve Reasons Why Women Want to 
Vote, by Alice Stone Blackwell. 

Father Scully on Equal Suffrage. 

Questions for Remonstrants, 
Stone. 


Straight Lines and Oblique Lines, by T 
W. Higginson. 


Idaho Speaks for Herself 

A Very New Woman. 

Clara Barton on Woman Suffrage. 

Mrs. Johnson’s Fallacies. 

Mrs. Howe on Suffrage, by Julia Ward 
Howe. 

Reply of the National Officers. 

For Self-Respect and Self-Protection, by 
T. W. Higginson. 

Economic Basis of Woman Suffrage, by 
Elizabeth Sheldon Tillinghast. 

Women and City Government, by. Mayor 
Jones of Toledo. 


by Lucy 


by Lue» 


DOUBLE LEAFLETS 
No Distinction of Sex in the Right to Vote, 
by the Hon. John D. Long. 


Opinions of Clergymen. Compiled by Mra 
Esther F. Boland. 


Mrs. Livermore on Equal Rights. 


The Case of Washington, by Alice Stone 
Blackwell. 


Freedom for Women, by Wendell Phillips 

Equal Rights for Women, by George Wil. 
liam Curtis. 

The Gains of Forty Years, by Lucy Stone 

Women’s Codéperation Essential to Pure 
Politics, by Geo. F. Hoar. 

The Test of Woman Suffrage in Cvlorado, 
by Mrs. Helen G. Ecob. 

The Military Argument, by Alice Stone 
Blackwell. 

A Solution of the Southern Question, by 
Henry B. Blackwell. 

A Humble Advocate, by Will. 
Dromgoole. 


A Double Jury on Woman Suffrage. 
A Terrible Object Lesson. 


Allen 


ALSO FOR SALE: 


Yellow Ribbon Speaker, 50 cents. 


Woman Suffrage and the Commonwealtb. 
by George Pellew, 10 cents. 








GREAT 
ROCK ISLAND 
ROUTE. 


LOW RATES ON OUR PERSONALLY CON. 
DUCTED TOURIST EXCURSIONS. 


Leave Boston and New England points eve 
Wednesday via Chicago, Colorado Springs an 
Scenic Route. 

Southern Route leaves Boston every Monday 
via Chicago, Kansas City, Ft. Worth and El Paso 
to Los Angeles. 

These Excursion Cars are attached to Fast 
Passenger Trains, and their popularity is evidence 
that we offer the best. 

Write for handsome itinerary which gives full 
information and new map, sent free. Address 
I. L. LOOMIS, 290 Washington Street, Boston, 

JOHN SEBASTIAN. G. P.A., Cheago Ill. 





SE WING.—An Armenian lady, & neat seam- 
stress, who understands all sorts of needlework, 
and has a machine, wants to do sewing, and needs 
the work. Address Mrs. NorMt KEVORKIAN, 40 
Riverdale Street, Allston, Mass. 





Tufts College Medical Schoo, 
Tufts College Dental School, 


Both at Boston, 
BOTH CO-EDUCATIONAL, 


are now located in their new building, 
built expressly for them. 

The regular course of lectures com- 
menced Wednesday, Oct. 1, 1902, and 
continues eight months. 

For catalogues of either schoo! or other 
iuformation, address the Secreta ,, 

CHARLES P, THAYER, A, M., M. D., 

416-430 Huntington Ave., 
Boston, Mass. 


Boston University 
School of Medicine 


The oldest coéducational medical schoo! 
in New England. 

The first medical school in the country 
to establish a four years’ course. 

Large teaching force, including specialists 





Advanced and Thorough 
Methods of Instruction 


Exceptional laboratory and clinical facil- 
ities, upwards of 20,000 patients beg 
annually available for study. 


For catalogues and information apply to 


FRANK C. RICHARDSON, M. D., Registrar 
685 Boylston Street, Boston. 


Thirtieth year opens October 2, 1902. 
Entrance Examinations Sept. 29 and 30, 1902. 


THE AMERICAN 
INSTITUTE OF PHRENOLOGY 


Incorporated 1866 


Opened its present session Sept. 3, 1902. Fo 
particulars apply to the Secretary, M. H. Pigroy 
care of Fowler & Wells Co., 24 East 22nd 8t. 
New York. 














The Great Northwest 


IS BEST REACHED VIA THE 


OREGON SHORT 
LINE R. R. 


Spokane, Seattle, Tacoma, Portlana. 
The Finest Trains in the West 


BUFFET LIBRARY 
(Most complete library.) 
PULLMAN PALACE SLEEPER® 
(The latest productions.) 


RECLINING CHAIR CARS 
(Absolutely new.) 


DINING CARS 
(Elegant service.) 


SOLID VESTIBULE. 


—————— 
D. E. BURLEY, 
Gen. Pass. and Ticket Agen . 
8S. W. EOCLES, 
Gen, Traffic Manager, 
Salt Lake Oity, Utah. 





The Ru‘ap of Mitla, 
The Catacombs of Guanjuato, 
The Pyramid of Cholula, 
The Valley and Hills of Monterey, 


ARE ALL LOCATED 


IN MEXICO 


THAT WONDERFUL TOLTEC LAND. 
THE 


Southern Pacific Co. 


SUNSET ROUTE, 
Operates Pullman Buffet Sleeping Cars 
New Orleans to the City of Mexice 


Connections made at New Orleans witb 
all Eastern Lines. 

















For cther information apply to 


E. E. CURRIER, N. E. Agent. 
9 State St., Boston, Mass. 


A sample copy of the “Sunset” ne, a 
monthly publication devoted to the development 
of the ific coast, will be sent on application 
on receipt of 5 cents in stamps. 


NAHANT FISH MARKET 


GBSTABLISNED 1827. 
The Oldest Fish Market in Boston. 


Ocean, Lake and River Fish. 


ALL PANCY OYSTERS A SPECIALT? 


Wagon calls daily in the city 
proper and Longwood, Brookline, 


49 Bromfield St., Boston. 
TBLEPHONE Ne. 1873. 
JOHNSON & SMITH 
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Newspaper Decisions. 

1. If a person orders his paper discontinued 
he must pay all arrearages, or the publisher will 
contine to send it until payment is made, and 
collect the whole amount, whether the paper is 
taken from the office or not. 

2. Any person who takes a paper regularly 
from the post-office —whether directed two his 
name or another’s, or whether he has subscribed 
or not—is responsible for the payment. 








RAILROAD RATES TO NATIONAL 
SUFFRAGE CONVENTION. 

The railroads have granted a rate of a fare 
and one-third, plus twenty-five cents, for the 
Convention in New Orleans, March 19th to 
25th, inclusive. 

The Southeastern Passenger Association 
will extend the time limit to the last of April 
on the tickets of those who wish to take in 
a side trip to Mexico City or to California. 

I cannot now state the exact expense of 
the trip to Mexico City or to California; it 
will depend largely upon the number taking 
the trip. [ wish all who read this notice 
and have any thought of taking either of 
these trips in connection with the New Or- 
leans Convention, would write to me at once, 
8o that | may obtain some idea of the num. 
ber. Otherwise it is impossible to secure @ 
definite rate for them. The excursions apply 
to visitors as well as delegates. I[f the friends 
of any readers would like to consider these 
trips, please call their attention to this notice, 
and let me have their names at once. 

Mary G. Hay, 
Secretary Railroad Rates, N. A. W.S. A., 
2008 Amer. Tract Soc. Bidg., New York City. 





THE COUNTRY IN PERIL. 

When our country became involved in 
civil war forty years ago, the women of 
each section, North and South alike, has- 
tened to help their fathers, husbands, 
brothers, and sons. They organized San- 
itary Commissions, enlisted as nurses in 
army hospitals, prepared clothing and 
supplies, and raised vast sums of money 
by fairs and entertainments. But how 
much better it would have been if, as 
voters, they could have prevented the war 
by timely measures of conciliation! 

A conflict is approaching, unless averted 
by effective legislation, far more difficult 
aud deadly than that over negro slavery— 
a conflict between the people and the 
money power organized in great corpora- 
tions. Here is the situation as described 
by Senator Hoar in his recent speech in 
the U. S. Senate in behalf of his bill for 
the regulation of the trusts: 


I wish to submit to the judgment of 
the Senate that we are dealing with a real 
peril and not with a fancied or imaginary 
danger. Mr. Webster predicted in 1820 
that the lawin France that provided for 
the division of lands among all the chil- 
dren, instead of primogeniture, would 
overthrow the French monarchy. He 
lived to congratulate himself that he had 
seen the prediction fulfilled. Now, if the 
accumulation of large real estates in sin- 
gle hands under primogeniture were the 
fortress and bulwark of movarchy and 
aristocracy, and the division of lands 
among all the children were sure to bring 
with it republican liberty, is it not equally 
true that the accumulation of vast for- 
tunes in individual hands, that the holding 
of great landed eststes, or the subjecting 
of great masses of wealth and great in- 
dustries to individual control by means of 
corporate power, will have a correspond- 
ing effect to destroy, or overthrow, or at 
least to limit and impair, republican lib- 
erty? 

I have been told, no doubt truly, that 
there is one individual in this country 
whose private fortune amounted, some 
years ago, to a thousand million dollars. 
There are others who are said to reckon 
their fortunes by the hundred million. 

Besides these vast accumulativns, un- 
doubtedly, each of these gentlemen con- 
trols a large aggregate of capital, with 
which he is connected, to an amount 
nearly or quite equal to, sometimes far 
exceeding, that which he possesses him- 
self. 

Now, Mr, President, suppose it be true 
that the fortunes to which I have referred 
have, as I believe, been accumulated al- 
most wholly within a period of 30 years. 
Suppose they happen to pass to a single 
heir. Is there anything to render it un 
likely, if one of these vast fortunes 
has grown from a hundred thousand t» a 
hundred million or a thousand million in 
30 years, that if the country grow as we 
expect—still more, if it grow as we all 
think possible—that in the hands of the 
next possessor in another 30 or 50 years 
the hundred million may become a hun- 
dred thousand million, or the thousand 
million a thousand thousand million? 

Is there anythiug to stop the accumula- 
tion of these snowbal!s? Cannot the same 
power and business ability that can con- 
trol one or two branches of commerce or 
trade or manufacture, or ove product of 
the ea:th, control others? Cannot the 
capital that can control all the petro- 
leum in the country by and by control all 


the coal? Can it not control the railroads 
and the ocean carrying trade? Can it not 
buy up and hold in one man’s grasp the 


agricultural and grazing lands of new and 
great States, and the gold mines and silver 
mines and copper mines? 

But, Mr. President, the natural man 
dies. He cannot control his property, 
except for a life or lives in being anda 
little time thereafter. His estate is quick- 





| ty scattered; it must be brought, com- 


monly, into the light of day. lt must be 
distributed by law, inventoried and ac- 
counted a A and the public exact sucha 
share of it by way of succession tax as 
may be thought reasonable. Once in 25 
years the whole individual wealth of the 
country goes through the probate court, 

There are few great estates that survive, 
where there is no primogeniture, for more 
than three or four generations. 

But the corperation is an artificial be- 
ing. A corporation that engages in com- 
merce with foreign countries or among 
several States is the creature of an ther 
power than that of Congress. The law of 
its being is given to it by another power 
than ours. It is regulated and controlled 
by another power than ours. It never 
dies. It is never wound up. It is not 
like a partnership, which must be settled 
when the individual dies or grows old 
or wants to go out of business. It never 
goes through the probate court. Its in- 
ternal transactions are kept secret. It is 
not zealous for its own honor or reputa- 
tion, except so far as its honor or reputa- 
tion is essential to its getting money. It 
has no soul and no conscience. 

In general, the men who are most pow- 
erful in its management can, if they see 
fit, avoid responsibility to public opinion. 
They always expect to avoid personal lia- 
bility for obligations. 


These powers may be in good hands 
now in general. But suppose they hap- 
pen to be in bad hands? The military 
power of the United States in our times 
of trial, happily for us, was in the bands 
of Washington and Grant, But suppose 
some Napoléon had got control of it; sup- 
pose some Napoleen of finance and busi- 
ness happen to get $1,000,000,000 Is not 
that possibility a real and terrible public 
danger? I shall be told that the American 
pe ple will be left, and will be able to 
take care of themselves. That is true. I 
am talking to the American people about 
a way to takecare of themselves. I think 
the best way to take care of themselves is 
to prevent the danger, and not to encoun- 
ter it in its full strength. 

I have no doubt the American people 
will be competent to overthrow any tyrant 
or despot that may get possession of the 
powers of our governmeut, But I think 
it a better way to arrange matters so that 
no tyrant or despot will ever get hold of 
them. 

Why, Mr. President, think of this 
money power which I have so imperfectly 


described. Is there another power likely 
to be so dangerous politically? You will 
not trust the best man iu the United 


States to be President more than four 
years; or to be Governur of a State more 
than one or two or three years without 
submitting himself to a reélection. You 
will not let a member of the House of 
tepresentatives keep his seat beyond two 
years, or a member of the Senate more 
than six years. An unwritten law has 
provided, and so far it has been executed, 
that no President of the United States, if 
he were another Washington, or another 
Lincoln, shall hold office, even by reélec- 
tion, more than twice. Yet this power 
that I have spoken of may last for a life- 
time. 

If the genius and capacity continue in 
the same family, as the genius of politics 
has continued in some of our families in 
this country and in England, it may last, 
growing and enlarging and accumulating 
for generations, or even forcenturies. Can 
not one of these colossal fortunes, as I 
said just now, buy up every railroad in 
the country? Can it not control every 
line of transportation by sea or lake? 
Can it not control the coal fields and the 
gold mines and the silver mines? Can it 
not get possession of the lands in the 
new States? Can it not buy up Legisla- 
tures and nominating conventions and 
electorates? Can it not make great par- 
ties dependent on it for success in great 
elections? 

Such a power as | have just described 
is greater than the power of many States. 
It is greater than the power of any nation, 
except ours, on this continent. It can 
make wars or it can prevent wars, as was 
said of the Rothschilds. It can threaten 
a community with a coal famine ora 
wheat famine and it can execute its threat. 
Thirty years ago, or more, when these 
things were in their infancy, an eloquent 
orator said—and it was hardly an exag- 
geration when he said it—that ‘*Tom 
Scott travelled across the continent from 
San Francisco io New York, and with 
every sweep of his garment knocked down 
a Legislature.” 

Surely every intellizent, public-spirited 
American woman ought te feel it a duty 
to exert her infiuence in rescuing repub 
lican institutions from the deadly grasp 
of triumphant monopoly! That influence 
can only be made effective by the ballot. 
Are the women of America content to re 
main passive spectators —political ciphers 
—when such a conflict is impending? 

H. B. B. 


A CONVERTED SENATOR. 








A friend in Kansas writes in a private 
letter: 

“IT had a conversation yesterday with 
Senator , and he assured me posi- 
tively that he would support the suffrage 
amendment. When this amendment was 
before the people many years ago, he op- 
posed it and made speeches against it, 
but he confessed to me yesterday that, 
upon calmly reviewing these old speeches, 
he was unable to discover a single sub- 
stantial reason that he had given for his 
opposition, and was willing to confess 
now that he had spoken bis prejudices 
wholly. ‘I have studied hard on that 
question,’ he said, ‘and I am utterly ua- 








able to discover a single reason why I 
should vote that does not also apply to 
my wife, and that would not apply to her 
with even greater force if she were a 
widow.’ So I think he is pretty thor- 
oughly covverted.”’ 


oer aes 
IN MEMORIAM. 
MRS. EMILY E, B. REED, 

Mrs. Emily Elizabeth Baldwin Reed 
died in ‘Boston, Dec. 31, aged 80 years. 

Mrs. Reed was born in Montpelier, Vt., 
July 22, 1822. She was the daughter of 
Daniel Baldwin and his wife, Emily 
Wheelock, wh» was a granddaughter of 
Eleazer Wheelock, the founder of Dart- 
mouth College. She was married on June 
5, 1842, to Charles Reed, a lawyer of abil- 
ity and high character. and a strong advo- 
cate of equal rights for women. Mr, 
Reed was for years State Librarian of Ver- 
mont, where his memory is still held in 
high regard. He and his wife, who held 
the same progressive opinions, were pil- 
lars of equal suffrage during the early 
days of this reform in Vermont. In their 
hospitable home they welcomed and en- 
tertained speakirs during the equal suf- 
frage campaign of 1870. The Council of 
Censors had submitted a number of 
amendments to be voted upon by the Con- 
stitutional Convention, including one for 
woman suffrage. In support of this meas- 
ure, @ series of large conventions were 
held through Vermont, addressed by Lucy 
Stone, Henry B. Blackwell, Julia Ward 
Howe, Mary A. Livermore, William Lloyd 
Garrison, Henry Ward Beecher, Rev. Ada 
C. Bowles, George A. Vibbert, and others, 
The extreme smallness of the vote cast 
for equal suffrage in that Constitutional 
Convention was in striking contrast to 
the large votes that have been given for it 
since in the Vermont Legislature. On 
this question, as on many others, Mr. and 
Mrs, Reed were in advance of their time. 

Mr. Reed died March 7, 1873. Mrs. 
Reed continued to reside in Montpelier 
till last fall, when she came to Boston and 
made her home with her daughter. She 
passed away very peacefully, after a long 
illness. 

The Montpelier Journal said: 

To know Mrs. Reed was to love her, 
and those knowing her intimately es- 
teemed her highly. They knew a woman 
of bright mind, of keen intelligence, in- 
teresting in ber discourse, in which often 
gleamed a merry humor that gave point 
and force to her observations. Mrs. Reed 
was strongly devoted to her friends, and 
in their service no labor or effort was a 
burden, She was a woman of strong con- 
victions, which she maintained steadfast- 
ly, and as her convictions were generally 
right convictions, guided by intelligence 
and a keen sense of the right, as she saw 
the right, her friends and associates held 
her opinions and judgments in high re- 
spect. She maintained an active interest 
in the affairs of the world, and an inter- 
view with her disclosed a clear under- 
standing of the course of events, even in 
the uttermost parts of the earth. Her 
church connections were with the Church 
of the Messiah (Unitarian), of which she 
had been a member from its organization. 
A very worthy Christian lady, closely 
connected with the life of Montpelier and 
its activities in the past, has passed from 
earth in the departure of Mrs. Reed. 

By Mrs. Reed’s request, her body was 
cremated, The bereaved daughter was 
influenced in choosing the crematory at 
Forest Hills as the place, by the remem- 
brance that there the body of her moth- 
er’s life-long friend, Lucy Stone, had been 
cremated. A service was held at the 
crematory chapel, by Rev. Dr. Henry 
Irving Cushman, of Providence, R. I. In 
the spring funeral services will be held in 
Montpelier among Mrs. Reed’s old friends 
and associates, 

Mrs. Reed was the mother of five chil- 
dren. She is survived by a daughter, 
Miss Maria Gilman Reed, of Boston, and 
two granddaughters, Rose Elizabeth 
Lucia, of Montpelier, and Mrs, William 
Hewins Thayer, of Fair Haven, Mass. 
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HON. HENRY L. MOREY, 


Hon. Henry L. Morey died on Dec. 30 
at his home in Hamilton, O. He was a 
Congressman from Ohio at the time when 
Wyoming was admitted to the Union as a 
State, and on March, 26, 1890, he made a 
vigorous speech against the effort to force 
Wyoming to give up woman suffrage. 
Mr. Morey said in part: 


The minority members of the Commit- 
tee on Territories have filed an elaborate 
report against the admission of Wyoming 
as a State into the-Union, They present 
two objections, but I shall discuss only 
one, that which is made the burden of the 
minority report, They object because the 
constitution of Wyoming prohibits the 
denial or abridgment of the right of suf- 
frage on account of sex, and requires that 
ability to read the constitution shall be a 
qualification for voting. The question is 
not on the justice or expediency of wo- 
man suffrage; the question is, shall the 
people of Wyoming be permitted to settle 
that matter for themselves? The views 





of members On the suffrage are not neces- 
sarily involved in this case. 

Wyoming was made a Territory by act 
of Congress approved July 25, 1868." On 
Dec, 10, 1869, the Territorial Legislature 
conferred the right to vote on the women 
of the Territory who were otherwise qual- 
ified by age and citizenship to vote. This 
extension of the suffrage was done by a 
Legislature elected by male voters only. 

The same provision of law was reénact- 
ed in 1879 and again in 1886, and has con- 
tinued until this day; so that for a period 
of nearly twenty years there has been per- 
fect political and civil equality of men 
and women in Wyoming. 

After twenty years’ experience with 
woman suffrage the people of that Terri- 
tory have deliberately formed a constitu- 


tion to be the supreme organic law of the | 


new State, and have placed in that consti- 
tution a solemn inhibition of the denial or 
abridgment of that right on account of 
sex, 

Yhe Territorial Legislature have asked 
by resolution for the admission of their 
State under the constitution. The politi- 
cal organization of the State, without re- 
gard to party, make the same prayer. No 
protest against it has been heard, no re- 
monstrance, no petition against it has 
been presented to your commmittee nor 
to this body. 

No one dares to claim that it has not 
been beneficial to Wyoming and to her 
people. [ quote the following words from 
a distinguisbed citizen of the Territory: 


It has been stated that the best women 
in the Territory do not avail themselves 
of tbe privilege of the elective franchise. 
This statement is maliciously false. The 
wowen of Wyoming vote with as much 
universality as men, and no State or Ter- 
ritory Can boast nobler or purer women, 
The foolish claim has also been made that 
the influence of the ballot upon women is 
bad. ‘This is not true.. It is impossible 
that 4 woman's character can be contami- 
nated in associating with men for a few 
moments in going to the polls, any more 
than 1t would be in going to the church 
or to places Of amusement, On the other 
hand, women are beuefited and improved 
by the ballot. Most women in Wyoming 
accumulate more or less property, and 
under our laws manage their property, 
though married, as if single. The man- 
agement of the control and conduct of 
business necessarily gives them new ideas, 
and brings a knowlege of affairs that none 
of us get but by experience. This makes 
them mure intelligent, gives them en- 
larged ideas of life and its duties, instills 
higher aims, and makes them better wives 
and mothers. The tact is, Wyoming has 
the noblest and best women in the world, 
because they have more privileges and 
know better how to use them. 

To conclude this very loug letter, I will 
Say, Woman suffrage is a settled fact in 
Wyoming, and will endure as long’ as the 
State. It bas accomplished much govud, 
It has harmed no one, We are therefore 
all in favor of it, and none can be found 
to raise a voice against it. 

The provisions of the Wyoming consti- 
tution on this question are tound in Arti- 
cle VI, and are as follows: 

Sec. 1, The rights of the citizens of the 
State of Wyuming to vote and hold office 
shall not be denied or abridged on account 
of sex. Both male and female citizens of 
this State shall equally enjoy all civil, po- 
litical, and religious rights and privileges. 

Src. 2, Every citizen of the United 
States of the age of twenty-one years and 
upwards, who has resided in the State or 
Territory one year apd in the county 
wherein such residence is located sixty 
days next preceding any election, shall be 
entitled to vote at such election, except as 
herein otherwise provided. 

Section 9 of the same article provides: 

Sec. 9, No person shall have the right 
to vote who shall oot be able to read the 
constitution of this State. The provisious 
of this section shall not apply to any per- 
son prevented by physical disability from 
complying with its requirements. 

Shall these provisions stand as the work 
of the people of Wyoming? The members 
of the minority say no. In their report 
they demand that another convention 
shall be held by the people of Wyoming 
Territory; and the reason they give for 
this demand is that “‘all’’ may participate 
in the election of delegates and also in 
the ratification of the constitution which 
may be submitted. As showing the idea 
of the minority as to the participation of 
“all” in this election, I cite the following 
from the proposed amendment: 

Sec. 2, That all male persons who shall 
have resided within the limits of said pro- 
posed State for sixty days, and are other- 
wise qualified by the laws of said Terri- 
tory to vote for representatives to the 
Legislative Assembly thereof, are hereby 
authorized to vote for and chouse dele- 
gates to form a convention in said Terri- 
tory. 

Our friends of the minority claim that 
a new convention should be held in order 
that ‘‘ali’? who are to be affected by its 
provisions may have an opportunity to 
vote for delegates to the convention which 
is to form a constitution, and that ‘‘all’ 
may have an opportunity to vote upon the 
ratification of that constitution when it 
has been formed. Yet they provide that 
in the election for those delegates ‘‘male’’ 
citizens only shall be entitled to vote. 
While claiming in this report that they 
are in favor of ‘all’? being heard upon the 





ratification of the constitution, they yet 
provide that only ‘‘male”’ citizens of the 
Territory shall be permitted to vote upon 
the ratification or rejection of that consti- 
tution. 

Here we have the Democratic idea of 
fair play expressed in legislation. That 
idea is to disfranchise half the qualified 
voters of a great Territory who have by 
their suffrages for twenty years, as well 
as by their fortitude, their virtue, and 
their sacrifices in frontier life, helped to 
build up the institutions and the wealth 
of this new State. They propose to sub- 
mit to one-half the voting population of 
the Territory the power to fix for all time 
the supreme law of the new State for all 
ber people. 

We are asked by the Democratic minor- 
ity to undo what ‘“‘all’”’ the people of the 
Territory of Wyoming have done; we are 
asked to set aside the solemn constitution 
which has been formed by delegates 
chesen by “‘all’’ the voters of that Ter- 
ritory, voters who have been legal elec- 
tors there for more than twenty years; we 
are asked to undo that work and send 
back, not to the people of Wyoming Ter- 
ritory, not to the legal voters of that Ter- 
ritory, but to ‘tone half” of the legal vot- 
ers, the question of the framing of a con- 
stitution for ‘all’? the people in that 
Territory. We are asked to take away 
from half the legal voters there the power 
to speak for themselves in forming the 
supreme law of that State for all time to 
come; and we are told by the minority of 
this committee that they ask this in the 
interest of submitting this to ‘‘all’’ the 
people! 

But, Mr. Speaker, that is not all, 
minority propose that— 

All male persons resident in said pro- 
posed State, who are qualified voters of 
said Territory, as herein provided, shall 
be entitled to vote upon the election of 
delegates, and upou the ratification or re- 
jection of the constitution, under such 
rules and regulations as said convention 
may prescribe, not in conflict with this 
act, but no educational qualification shall 
be required of voters at either of said 
elections, 

This minority, this Democratic wing of 
the Committee on Territories, proposes 
not only to disfranchise the intelligent 
women of Wyoming Territory, but to en- 
franchise those who cannot even read the 
constitution that they are to vote to estab- 
lish and confirm as the supreme law for 
these disfranchised women. 

The constitution presented to this 
House was formed by the legal voters of 
that Territory, without regard to sex. Its 
provisions guaranty this sacred right 
against all encroachment for all time to 
come. More than that, it is provided 
that no man and no woman hereafter in 
the State of Wyoming shall be entitled to 
vote who is not able to read the constitu- 
tion of the State. ‘here is a proviso, 
however, that excepts from this requ:re- 
ment those who from aay physical defect 
are unable to read. This clause, Mr. 
Speaker, encounters the objection of the 
minority of this committee, They ask 
this Congress to undo this work that has 
been done by the intelligence and the vir- 
tue of the people of that Territory, and to 
send back to the male citizens, to the 
ignorant and the vicious, the power to es- 
tablish the fundamental law of that State 
for generations to come. 

Not only this, Mr, Speaker; the Demo- 
cratic minority not only propose to dis- 
franchise one-half of the present voters of 
Wyoming, but they propose to break 
down the barriers which have been erect- 
ed for the protection in all future years of 
the exercise of this sacred right. They 
propose that the constitution shall be re- 
publican in form, and make no distinction 
in civil or political rights on account of 
race or color, except as to Indians not 
taxed, and shall not be repugnant to the 
Constitution of the United States and the 
principles of the Declaration of Independ- 
ence. Under the propositions of this 
minority report, all male voters in Wyo- 
ming when it becomes a State, whatever 
their race or their color, are protected by 
the constitution against invasion of their 
political or civil rights. Not so with wo- 
man. Because she isa woman this minor- 
ity propose to abandon both her political 
and her civil rights to the caprice or whim 
or prejudice of others over whom she can 
exercise no political influence, and to 
withdraw from her all protection in the 
rights guaranteed to other citizens of the 
State. 

But the members of this minority do 
not propose to relieve women from the 
obligations which they owe as citizens to 
their State and to the General Govern- 
ment. They provide: 

The people inhabiting such proposed 
State— 

That is, all the people, men and women 
alike— 
do agree and declare that they forever dis- 
claim all right and title to the unappro- 
priated public lands lying within the 
boundaries thereof, etc. 

The women of that Territory, without 
having any voice in the framing of this 
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constitution, are made to make this sacred | 
covenant with the Government of the | 
United States. 

Not only this; this minority report pro- 
poses that if this House should reject this 
proposition to send back to the people of 
Wyoming the forming of this constitution, 
there shall be added to Section 1 of this 
bill a provision that there shall be an 
election in the Territory of Wyoming on 
the Tuesday next after the first Monday 
in November, 1890, for a. Representative 
in Congress to the Fifty-second Congress, 
and for State, judicial, and legislative offi- 
cers. They also propose that— 

At said election every male citizen of 
the United States, who is otherwise quali- 
fied under the laws of the Territory of 
Wyoming to vote, may vote for such offi- 
cers and on the constitution and separate 
propositi: ns submitted, and no others, 
and said election shall be conducted and 
returns made and canvassed in the man- 
ner provided in the laws of said Territory 
for the election of the Delegate to Con- 
gress. 

It is not provided that the citizens of 
the Territory ‘‘shall’’ vote, but simply 
that every male elector ‘“‘may’’ vote at 
this election. It is further provided 
that— 

At said election each qualified elector 
may have written or printed upon his 
ballot the words, ‘‘For the constitution,”’ 
or ‘Against the constitution,” and also 
the words, ‘*For female suffrage,’ or 
‘Against female suffrage;’’ also the words, 
“For eligibility of women to hold offices 
and sit on juries,’’ or the words, ‘‘Against 
the eligibility of women to hold offices 
and sit vp juries.”’ 

But there is no requirement that any 
such vote shall ever be had, This minor- 
ity simply propose asa trick that the male 
electors at this election ‘‘may’’ vote upon 
these propositions, and then go on and 
provide— 

If at said election the majority of the 
legal votes cast shall be ‘*for the constitu- 
tion,’’ the Governor shall certify the result 
to the President of the United States, to- 
gether with the votes cast thereon, and 
upon separate articles or propositions, 
and acopy of said constitution, articles, 
and propositions. 

Mr. Speaker, here is a transparent and 
palpable trick for the purpose of defeat- 
ing the steps that bave been taken by the 
people of that Territory to become a State 
of this Union. They provide that at this 
election the electors ‘‘may’’ vote upon the 
question of the constitution and upon 
these special questions of suffrage and the 
right to hold office; and they then provide 
that if a majority of all the legal votes 
cast shall be in favor of the constitution, 
the result shall be certified to the Presi- 
dent of the United States and the Terri- 
tory be admitted as a State. The mani- 
fest purpose of this absence of a require- 
ment that a vote shall be had on these 
propositions and on the constitution was 
that there might be a default in that elec- 
tion. And in case of such default the 
constitution would be defeated and woman 
suffrage with it. 

Mr. Speaker, there is still another won- 
derful proposition made by this minority. 
In case the two propositions to which I 
have adverted are rejected by this House, 
they propose to add to Section 1 of the bill 
a provision that the State of Wyoming 
shall not be admitted into the Union until 
the proposed constitution shall be amend- 
ed by limiting the suffrage to the male 
voters of that Territory. 

They disclaim in the report any discus- 
sion of the merits of the proposition of 
female suffrage, and yet they adopt as 
their own language the words of Professor 
Goldwin Smith, that English-American, 
in an article entitled ‘‘Woman’s Place in 
the State.” The minority use these 
words: ‘His article is hereto appended 
and made a part of the views which the 
undersigned desire to submit.’’ They 
adopt all he says and make it a part of 
their report. 

It is peculiarly like in character to the 
arguments made on the other side to-day 
in opposition to the provisions of this 
constitution in relation to female suffage. 

Our friends on the other side seem to 
get into a panic when anything is said 
about the extension or enlargement of the 
right of suffrage. They seem to think, if 
this constitution of Wyoming is to stand 
as the supreme law of that State, that at 
once the offices of Senators and Repre- 
sentatives from that State will be filled by 
women, and the great revolution will 
spread over the land and we will have a 
Congress here, using the language of de- 
bate on the other side, which is not com- 
posed of gentlemen. And one distin- 
guished member, my friend from Tennes- 
see [Mr. Washington], seems to be 
stampeded by the idea that some Repre- 
sentative from the State of Wyoming may 
take a seat beside him clothed in a poke 
bonnet and bustle. [Laughter.] That is 
the kind of argument advanced here on 
this floor in support of the propositions of 
the Democratic minority of this com- 
mittee. 

Our friends on the other side say: 

The abolition of subordination in the 
family, of the authority of its head, and of 





everything that tends to merge the civil 


personality of the wife in that of the hus- 
band, is the prime object at least of the 
extreme wing of the party, which would 
be achieved if man and wife could be seen 
fighting against each other at elections. 

What a fearful prospect it was that came 
up before the view of the robust minority 
of this committee! What a horrible thing, 
that there should be a tendency to the 
abolition of the legal subordivation of 
woman to man! Whata horrible thought, 
that anything could be done by an Ameri- 
can Congress which would tend to do 
away with the principle of law and the 
practice which for generations has merged 
the civil being of the wife into that of the 
husband! I pray God that the progress 
that has been made may go on until we 
have a legal enfranchisement of woman in 
all the States of this Union, that her legal 
identity as a member of the human family 
may be established and forever preserved. 

A fear is expressed that women, if per- 
mitted to vote, will seek the enactment of 
laws “in their own interest and against 
that of men.” ; 

It is assumed, sir, that the exercise of 
the right of suffrage by woman will 
change the relations of the sexes. There 
never was a greater mistake. 

The race is homogeneous, and will never 
be divided in its aims and desires. It is 
assumed that woman desires the ballot to 
legislate for woman, This, too, is agriev- 
ous mistake, She desires the ballot that 
she may legislate for the race, for her sons 
and her daughters, for her husband and 
herself. 

A simple answer to the question of the 
minority, ‘‘Why has the male sex alone 
made the Jaws?” is that the female sex 
have forever been denied the right to help 
make the laws by which they are gov- 
erned. 

To attribute this to the lack of physical 
courage is neither just nor manly. I bave 
read in the Congressional Record the auto- 
biography of my friend from Illinvis [Mr, 
Springer], and from that | learn that while 
the great war for the Union was testing 
the patriotism and valor of the American 
people, my friend was taking lessons in 
statesmanship at home. What were the 
women of the country doing then? Anna 
Ella Carroll, moved by the loftiest patri- 
otism, her genius quickened by her love 
of country, was the friend and counselor 
of the great Lincoln, and lighted his way 
in the gloom of that awful period. 

Who has not read of Dorothea Dix and 
the army of noble nurses; of Elizabeth 
Blackwell! and the Sanitary Commission? 
Who has not read of Clara Barton, whose 
chosen work was on the field of battle, 
caring for the wounded, burying the dead? 
For four years she endured the rigors and 
was exposed to the dangers of soldier life. 
Shrinking from no danger, she stood side 
by side with the surgeons on the field of 
battle, exposed to shot and shell, her 
clothing pierced by balls and torn by 
shell. There was Mother Bickerdyke, 
who was a strong woman in her prime 
during the dark hour of the nation. She 
gave her entire time for four years to the 
service of the country, laboring in hos- 
pitals, going out on the battle-field after 
the contest was over and viewing those 
scenes of carnage that make the heart 
grow sick, lifting wounded soldiers in her 
brave arms to bear them tw places of safe- 
ty at the risk of her life. And there were 
thousands of other brave and loyal womeu 
who, in camp and hospital, at home and 
at the front, and even on the field of bat- 
tle, did a noble and heroic part in the 
prosecution of the great war for union and 
free government. 

By what right does my friend Mr, 
Springer, who prepared this miuority re- 
port, challenge the right of the women of 
the country to enjoy the highest and the 
dearest right that can be exercised under 
the Government which they did and sacri- 
ficed so much to save? 

The minority have called witnesses to 
repeat stale arguments against woman 
suffrage in order to defeat the will of the 
people of this new State, which seeks to 
be admitted to an equality with the other 
States, under a constitution framed by 
delegates of her own choosing and ratified 
by the suffrages of her people. 

In answer to these arguments I will 
here give opportunity to speak, not for 
themselves alone, but for all mankind, to 
two citizens of the Republic who, in their 
lives and characters and in their noble 
works, have not only honored their sex 
but have dignified the human race. 


Mr. Morey closed witb some eloquent 
passages from addresses by Mrs. Mary A. 
Livermore and Mrs, Elizabeth Cady Stan- 
ton, which were printed in the Congres- 
sional Record. The friends of equal 
rights, not only in Ohio, but all over the 
country, will wish to lay a wreath upon 
his grave. 

—— 
MRS. EMILY POTTER WARD, 
For the past two years a resident of Wil- 
liamstown, Mass., died at Lakewood, 
N. J., Jan. 2, in the 87th year of her age. 
Funeral services were held Jan. 5, at the 





Chureh of 
York City. 

Mrs. Ward was born in 1816, and was 
the daughter of Richard Humphrey Pot- 
ter of New London, an East India mer- 
chant. She was the widow of Oliver De- 
lancey Ward of New York City,‘one of 
the prominent merchants of his day. Mrs. 
Ward was connected with a number of 
Colonial families—the Winslows, Win- 
throps, and Hancocks, She was one of the 
few surviving who had had the privilege 
of shaking hands with Lafayette during 
his visit to this country. Most of her 
long life was passed in New York City, 
and io her more active years she was in- 
terested in charitable work, and was 
among those associated in founding the 
Samaritan Home for the Aged. From 
early youth she was a firm believer in the 
Universalist faith, and was a life-long 
friend of Drs. Sawyer and Chapin. She 
was an earnest advocate of the advance- 
ment of women, a subscriber to the Revo- 
lution, and, after the establishment of the 
WomMAN’'s JOURNAL, was a constant read- 


er of that paper for many years. 
H. H. W. 


the Divine Paternity, New 





MASSACHUSETTS ANNUAL MEETING. 

The annual meeting of the Massa- 
chusetts W. S. A. opened at 6 Marl- 
boro’ Street, Boston, on the morning of 
Jan, 13, with a large attendance. Mrs. 
Park, chairman of the State Board of 
Directors, presided. Her annual report, 
and the reports of the various commit- 
tees, showed a large amount of good work 
accomplished during the year; an increase 
in the Association’s membership, an in- 
crease in the legislative vote, receipts of 
$4,480, numerous meetings held, four new 
Leagues formed, a thousand articles sent 
to two hundred and fifty papers, and, last 
but not least, the equal guardianship bill 
secured by a large majority vote in both 
houses of the Legislature. 

Mr. Garrison being absent in California, 
the treasurer’s report was given by Miss 
H. E. Turner,and will be fonad on page 
twenty four, 

Miss Blackwell, Mrs, Milliken and Mrs, 
Gillmore were appointed a committee on 
resolutions. Theresolutions adopted are 
published elsewhere. 

The Committee on Reorganization (con- 
sisting of Mrs. Page, Miss Blackwell, Mrs. 
Park, Mrs. Cole and Mrs. Boland) report- 
ed through its chairman, and unanimously 
recommended that several changes be 
made in the constitution and by-laws. 
The proposed changes were discussed, 
and were all adopted. They are pub- 
lished in detail in another column. 

Mrs, Cole reported for the nominating 
committee. The list of officers chosen is 
given elsewhere. 


DELEGATES TO NEW ORLEANS, 


The following were chosen as delegates 
to the National Convention at New Or- 
leans: Mrs. Julia Ward Howe, Mrs. 
Charles Park, Mrs. Lavinia S. Jones, Mrs. 
S. F. Hapgood, Miss May C. Walker, Mrs. 
Anna G. Fowler, Mrs. Mary Hutcheson 


Page, Mrs. Smith, Mrs. Mary H. Pope, 
Miss Sara Cone Bryant, Fraulein An- 
tonie Stdlle, Mrs. Susan 8S. Fessen- 


den, Rev. Ada C. Bowles, Mrs. Esther F. 
Boland, Mrs. Ada W. Tillinghast, Mrs. 
Sarah Hudson, Miss Susan Whiting, Mrs. 
Avery; alternates, Mrs. Eliza R. Whiting, 
Miss E. J. Simpson. 

Some of these will be unable to go, and 
the delegates who do attend have the 
right to fill vacancies with visiting mem- 
bers of the Associativn; so any other 
Massachusetts suffragists who ex pect to go 
to New Orleans should send in their names 
to headquarters, with a view to being 
made delegates after they reach New 
Orleans. 

COMMITTEE REPORTS, 


Mrs. Hapgood reported for the commit- 
tee on School Suffrage, Mrs. Boland for 
that on Denominational Work, Miss Tur- 
ner on Finance and Meetings, Mrs. Jones 
on Legislative Affairs, and Miss Blackwell 
on Printing and Distribution of Litera- 
ture. Mrs. Babcock’s report of press 
work was read. 


AFTERNOON MERTING, 


More than 150 persons sat down to the 
many little tables that filled the large 
room at the Hotel Nottingham. After 
lunch, Miss Blackwell called the meeting 
to order, and introduced the Honorary 
President, Mrs. Livermore, who was re- 
ceived with warm applause. Mrs. Liver- 
more had refused to stand for reélection 
as President. She said in part: 


MRS, LIVERMORE’S SPEECH. 


I am glad that you are getting into the 
Association new women and new blood. 
When this movement began, the suffra- 
gists were ostracized and tabooed. If 
you spoke of suffrage, you were looked 
upon somewhat as an uncaged young lion, 
and the absolute cessation of courtesies 
from many former friends was very bitter 
to be borne. But I had the backing of 
my husband. He was the pastor of a 
strong church, so he could do many 
things that I could not. I was his con- 
vert. Up to the time of my marriage I 
was very conservative. After that I 
adopted his heresies one by one. 

As I look back and see how things have 
changed, I wonder at the contrast. Then 
there was not a college, not a Latin, Nor- 
mal, or High School open to girls. The 
Civil War was what gave the real push to 
women’s development. They were obliged 
to come forward to organize relief for the 
soldiers, and to take the places of hus- 





bands who had fallen. Prominent men 
asked in surprise, ‘*‘Where were all these 
capable women before the war?’ They 
were just as capable, but circumstances 
had nut called out their latent power. 
When the war ended, women had grown 
so much that you could no more put them 
back into their former position than you 
could have put them back into the clothes 
and bouts they wure at tea years old. 

We old veterans deserve some credit 
for the changes of the past half-century. 
*‘Demand the uttermost, and you will get 
something,’’ said Daniel O’Connell. We 
have kept up a steady fire for equal suf- 
frage, and under cover of that steady fire, 
see what has come! Legislators have 
said, ‘‘We will not give you suffrage, but 
we will give you educational opportuni- 
ties, property rights, improved laws.’’ 
They no longer make marriage a penal 
institution for women, depriving a woman 
upon marriage of all her property. A 
similar attempt is now being made to 
penalize marriage for women in the post- 
office and in the public schools. 
ally, I would rather have my children and 
grandchildren taught by a married woman 
than by a little whiffet of a girl. A Wo- 
man begins to know something about 
children when she has her own baby in 
her arms. ‘To shut out married teachers 
is an atrocious blunder. 

lt gives one a singular feeling to step 
down aud become one of the rank and file 
after being one of the leaders for nearly 
fifty years; but Iam glad you have made 
this new departure. Many years ago Mrs, 
Elizabeth Cady Stanton was in a great 
railroad wreck at Alliance, O, I said to 
her afterwards, ‘**What was your thought 
when the crash came?’ She answered, 
“I thought, ‘{ guess I am killed, but at 
any rate | shall never have to attend a 
woman suffrage meeting again!’’’ We 
old veterans have trodden down the 
briers. We had our troubles, and some- 
times sat down and cried like any woman 
who has all the rights she wants. ‘To-day 
the cause is in a more hopeful condition 
than ever befvre. You can proclaim yuour- 
self a suffragist anywhere without being 
ustracized; people will even give you 
money for the cause, if you ask for it in 
the right way. 

In the begioning I did not care so much 
for suffrage; | wanted educational oppor- 
tunities, the leisure to study, and im- 
proved laws. To-day we have got these 
things, and, as Hon. John D, Long says, 
‘*‘What we want the ballot for is to clinch 
them.’’ I hope for you all the prosperity 
in the world; and though you have 
shelved me as Honorary President, you 
need not think you have got rid of me. 
Lucy Stone and I promised each other 
long ago that we would not fall out of the 
procession, but would keep on in the 
work to the end of our lives. She kept 
her vow; I shall keep mine. 

Mrs. Jessica Hendersou moved a com- 
plimentary resolution to Henry B. Black- 
well, the former correspouding secretary, 
who had declined to stand for reélection, 
after more than thirty years’ service. 

Mus. LivERMoORE: There is vo ove now 
living who has accomplished so much for 
woman suffrage. 

Miss BLACKWELL: On this point I am 
not competent to speak, not being impar- 
tial; but, so far as my opinion goes, I 
have the honor to agree with our Honor- 
ary President. 

Mrs. LivERMORE: She is not competent 
because she does not know all the facts. 
I remember her father’s work for woman 
suffrage before she was born! 

The resolution was passed with ap- 
plause. Mr. Blackwell could not return 
thanks, being absent, speaking on equal 
suffrage to the Boston Business League. 

Mrs. Page then gave her report as chair- 
man of the Organization Committee, show- 
ing that forty towns had been visited, and 
Mrs. Park reported for the Enrolment 
Committee. Shethen submitted the Plan 
of Work for the coming year, and it was 
voted that its main features should be 
adopted, with such modifications of detail 
as might prove needful later, The annual 
reports by representatives of the local 
Leagues closed the afternoon meeting. 

EVENING MEETING. 

The evening meeting was held at 6 
Marlboro’ Street. Mrs. Quincy A. Shaw 
welcomed the audience with a few grace- 
ful words, and introduced the new presi- 
dent, Mrs. Lucia Ames Mead, who was re- 
ceived with applause. Mrs. Mead said 
years ago in England she had met an able 
young woman, just graduated, Miss Enid 
Stacy, who was interesting herself in seri- 
ous questions more than was common 
with young persons of either sex; that 
later this young woman came to America 
as a matron, and now came for the second 
time, wearing the crown of motherhood. 
She had the pleasure of introducing Mrs. 
Percy Widdrington. 

Mrs. Widdrington made an admirable 
address, which will be reported next 
week. This closed a harmonious and suc- 
cessful annual meeting. i 2 
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NEW YORK CITY LETTER. 
NEw YORK City, JAN. 13, 1903. 
Editors Woman's Journal : 

On Wednesday, Jan. 7, the Legislature 
of the State of New York was organized 
for the work of the session. In the Sen- 
ate, the newly elected Lieutenant-Gov- 
ernor, Frank W. Higgins, of Olean, called 
that body to order, and Sen. John Raines 
was elected to preside in the absence of 
the Lieutenant-Governor. Mr. Raines has 
been for many years a friend of woman 
suffrage, and should be glad to aid in any 
pending legislation. In the Assembly, 
our long-time champion, S, Fred Nixon, 
of Chautauqua, was once more elected as 
speaker. 

The message of Gov. Odell was the first 





Person- | 


, business in order. This stated that the 
| expenses of the State for the year were 
$23,000,000, the receipts $33,000,000, leav- 
ing a balance of $10,000,000 to be devoted 
to the canals, the schools and other 
purposes. The most important recom- 
mendations are that the Franchise tax be 
readjusted so that the corporations shall 
each bear a more equal burden than at 
present. The creation of a canal which 
will be sufficiently powerful to carry 
barges of 1,000 tons, is warmly urged. 
The granting of greater powers to the 
Mayor of New York than he now possesses 
is advised, and also the increase of the 
sum devoted to public education. These 
suggestions are all good, but we find no 
word from beginning to the end in favor 
of any of the demands of women tor bet- 
ter advantages. It would have been no 
more than an act of justice if he had 
recommended that there should be no 
discrimination against any teachers on 
account of sex, and that equal pay for 
equal work should be everywhere the 
rule under the laws of the Common- 
wealth. However, Mrs. Mary H. Loines 
and otbers who are laboring so faithfully 
for the increase of woman suffrage in this 
State by grauting to women in third-class 
cities the right to vote on questions of 
local improvement, should find good rea- 
son to hope for success, with men who are 
such staunch friends in high positions in 
both branches of the Legislature. 

Last week, on Friday morning, occurred 
the annual Moot court of the Post Parlia- 
ment Club. This organization has been 
heretofore described in these ietters, It 
is intended to give instruction in parlia- 
mentary law for those who have advanced 
beyond the preliminary studies on that 
subject. Miss Ann Rhodes, of Staten 
Island, is the capable president. The 
meeting took place in Geneological Hall, 
which was well filled by an audience of 
members of many different associations. 
The scene was supposed to represent a trial 
by jury, and Miss Rhodes, herself, was 
the delinquent, She was charged with 
having committed a violation of parlia- 
mentary law by permitting three amend- 
ments to be made to the same motion. 
Mrs. Miriam Mason Greely was the Judge, 
Miss Emily Bullowa the Prosecuting At- 
torney, and Mrs. Cora Wells Trow the 
lawyer for the defence. A jury of six 
women was impanelled, of which your 
correspondent was one. ‘The judge an- 
nounced that as one woman was at any 
time equal to two men, a jury of six was 
quite sufficient. The case was opened by 
the bringing in of the prisoner. As Miss 
Rhodes is a very tall lady and Mrs, 
Cairnes, who was thesheriff, is but asmall 
representative of the sex, the sight was 
amusing. Miss Bullowa presented the 
case for the State in a brief speech, in 
which she dwelt upon the heinousness of 
permitting such a breach of parliamentary 
law, and Mrs. Trow for the defence said 
that the prisoner was quite right in tol- 
erating three amendments, because wom- 
en need not be bound by any laws that 
men had made, and besides, as there were 
twenty-four letters in the alphabet, if you 
had used a and b there was no reason 
whatsoever why you should not use all 
the rest. This seemed a little obscure, 
but was applauded by the friends of the 
prisoner. 

The witnesses called on both sides were 
very funny in their answers. Mrs. Wil- 
bour, on being asked what was her occu- 
pation, replied, ‘Going to clubs.’’ An- 
other lady had not heard any of the testi- 
mony because, although she was present, 
she had satin the back part of the room 
and thought about a new collar pattern. 
Whereupon I rose and asked her honor if 
I might puta question? Permission being 
granted, I said, ‘‘Can we have a copy of 
that pattern?’”? Such nonsense as this, 
which is difficult to reproduce, made the 
morning most amusing. Miss Rhodes, in 
her plea in her own behalf, said that 
she made the ruling in order to have her 
own way and that was quite a sufficient 
reason. The motion in question was: 

Resolved, That no woman should travel 
on the street cars except between the 
hours often A, M. and four P. M. 

First Amendment, that the hours be be- 
tween twelve M. and three P. M. 

Second Amendment, that each woman 
shall be accompanied by three men. 

Third Amendment, one of whom must 
be a male relative. 

Space fails to tell of the witand wisdom 
in her address and the summing up of the 
Judge. The Jury after a brief delibration 
brought in a verdict of “Not guilty, but 
recommended to mercy.”’ 

It should be added that we were sworn 
on a copy of Roberts’ Rules of Order, and 
took oath to be guided only by parlia- 
mentary law. 

LILLIE DEVEREUX BLAKE. 

75 East 81st Street. 


Siti 





There are now at work in the rivers of 
the middle island of New Zealand about 


240 dredges, each costing from $25,000 to 
$70,000. They are extracting gold from 
the deposits in the beds of the streams. 
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FIRE. 
BY GEORGE HERBERT. 
Man is no star, but a quick coal 
Of mortal tire; 
Who blows it not, nor doth control 
A faint desire, 
Lets his own ashes choke bis soul. 





For ths Woman's Journal. 
KNOWLEDGE. 


BY CAROLINE LE ROW. 


I 
O happy heart, blest in the fond believing 
That love will bring all things for thy receiv- 
ing; ' 
That thou art king, and hast for royal choos 
ing 
All grace and gifts secure from lack or losing! 
nl. 


O foolish heart, to live so long from knowing 

That all thou hast must be thy own bestow- 
ing; 

That love must be content to give full mweas- 
ure, 

Nor ask return, nor mourn for wasted treas- 
ure! 


-_-——-— 


A FENCE OR AN AMBULANCE? 





BY JOSEPH MALINS. 


’Twas a dangerous cliff, as they freely con- 
fessed, 
Though to walk near its crest was 80 
pleasant: 
But over its terrible edge there had slipped 
A duke and full many a peasant; 
So the people said something would have to 
be done, 
But their projects did not at all tally. 
Some said “Put a fence round the edge of 
the cliff’ ; 
Some, ‘‘An ambulance down in the valley.’ 


But the cry for the ambulance carried the 
day, 
For it spread through the neighboring city ; 
A fence way be useful or not, it is true, 
But each heart became brimful of pity 
For those who slipped over that dangerous 
cliff ; 
And the dwellers in highway and alley 
Gave pounds or gave pence, not to put upa 
fence, 
But an ambulance down in the valley. 


“For the cliff is all right if you're careful,” 
they said, 
‘And if folks even slip and are dropping, 
It isn’t the slipping that hurts them so much 
As the shock down below—when they’re 
stopping.” 
So day after day, as these mishaps occurred, 
Quick forth would these rescuers sally, 
To pick up the victims who fell off the cliff 
With their ambulance down in the valley. 


Then an old sage remarked: ‘It’s a marvel 
to me 
That people give far more attention 
To repairing results, than to stopping the 
cause, 
When they'd much better aim at preven- 
tion. 
Let us stop at its source all this mischief,” 
cried he, 
“Come, neighbors and friends, let us rally! 
Ifthe cliff we will fence, we might almost 
dispense 
With the ambulance down in the valley.” 


“Oh, he’s a fanatic,” the others rejoined ; 
“Dispense with the ambulance? Never! 
He’d dispense with all charities, too, if he 

could; 
No, no! we’ll support them forever! 
Aren’t we picking folks up just as fast as 
they fall? 
And shall this man dictate tous? Shall 
he? 
Why should people of sense stop to put up 
a fence 
While their ambulance works in the val- 


ov 


ley ? 
But a sensible few, who are practical, too, 
Will not tear with such nonsense much 
longer ; 
They believe that prevention is better than 
cure, 
And their party will soon be the stronger. 
Encourage them, then, with your purse, 
voice and pen, 
And (while other philanthropists dally) 
They will scorn all pretense, and put a stout 
fence 
On the cliff that hangs over the valley. 


Better guide well the young than reclaim 
them when old, 
For the voice of true wisdom is calling: 
“To rescue the fallen is good, but ’tis best 
To prevent other people from falling.”’ 
Better close up the source of temptation and 
crime 
Than deliver from dungeon or galley; 
Better put a strong fence round the top of 
the cliff 
Than an ambulance down in the valley. 





Her Patient. 


BY ELIZABETH M,. LORD. 


“It's a very stern, dignified name, ‘Flos- 
sie,’ ’’ Earle Braintree mused, slyly bring- 
ing the horses to a walk, for the company 
he was in was pleasant, and he desired to 
prolong the minutes. 

His companion looked at him with all 
the indignation that a round, pink and 
white face can show. 

“It isn’t fair to taunt me with that child- 
ish nickname, ’’she exclaimed,’‘when you're 
the only one who ever calls me by it.” 


| doubtful stories,” she objected. 





“And I would rather call you some- 
thing else.”’ 

“Then please do!”’ 

“Sweetheart,” he said, quickly. ‘I 
beg your pardon, Flossie.”’ For tears of 
vexation were rolling down her cheeks. 
“But you gave me permission. And this 
ride is to be our ‘good-by,’ so you ought 
to let me tell you a little of what I want 
to.”’ 

“No, you can’t,’’ she said, firmly, draw- 
ing down her veil to conceal the flush 
that could not all be attributed to the re- 
flection of the sunset. 

“Then I'll tell the horses,’ he said, 
flecking the backs of the span with the 
whip. ‘You needn’t listen, and I can 
say it quickly, for I am saying it to my- 
self all the time. When I was appointed 
to go to London as a special correspond- 
ent, I rejoiced because I thought a cer- 
tain person who shall be nameless would 
go with me, but she is studying to bea 
nurse, and can’t be persuaded to take for 
her only patient one miserable human 
being, though he’s suffering from a hope- 
less case of heart—”’ 

‘I never put in the ‘miserable,’ ’’ inter- 
rupted Florence, hastily. 

“Who mentioned you?’ he asked in 
surprise. ‘I was only telling a bit of fic- 
tion to the horses.”’ 

‘*You had better do more than tell them 
“They 
haven't been out for two days, and this is 
a dangerous road,”’ 

They were winding down a long, wood- 
ed avenue, a road formed by a sort of 
shelf in the side of a precipitous hill. To 
the right a snow-covered ledge called the 
Devil's Pasture loomed up hundreds of 
feet in pile on pile of jagged rocks that 
gave it its name. On the left the land 
sloped gently down to level meadows, 
masses of wintry brown, undulating be- 
tween stretches of a frozen river, beyond 
which the lights were beginning to gleam 
in the hospital where Florence Hildreth 
was studying. The sun had disappeared 
behind the western mountains, and the 
reflected afterglow was beginning to fade 
behind the hospital towers. 

**You see,’’ Earle said deliberately, ‘my 
claim has been in a long time, long before 
you had heard of the little East Side 
urchins you say are going to nurse when 
you graduate. You were only twelve 
that day I took you to the fair. You had 
on adress made of pink stuff with white 
holes in it; or was it white holes with 
pink stuff around them?’’ 

‘Don’t be silly,” she broke in. 
a pink dress with white stripes.’’ 

“Ah,’? he exclaimed triumphantly, ‘I 
knew you hadn’t forgotten! I made the 
mistake on purpose. Anyhow, we drove 
in the ponycart, and I gave you my one 
and only ring,” he said. ‘‘And I made 
remarks such as I’ve repeated to you at 
every possible opportunity since.”’ 

‘*And they’re very foolish remarks,” she 
said. 

*«*You can’t say I haven't been patient,” 
he reproached. 

‘Altogether 
tient.”’ 

“So patient that I would like to become 
a patient.’’ He chuckled moodily at the 
pun. 

‘*Take care!”’ 

A farm hand on horseback dashed 
across the road and disappeared down a 
cart path running diagonally into the 
woods. The horses shied, stumbled, and, 
before Braintree could recover control of 
them, were dashing down the steep grade 
with ears thrown back in terror. 

‘Brace yourself against the dashboard 
and hold tight to me,’’ Earle muttered 
through set teeth. 

It was very dark now, and the narrow 
road was without lights. He could only 
hold the reins blindly, with the branches 
that scratched past them on either side 
for his guide. In the few seconds that 
followed, all the folly of his careless- 
ness passed across his mind with criminal 
force. He could feel the convulsive 
clutch upon his arm of the girl whose 
safety he was putting in peril, as the car- 
riage creaked and lurched over the slid- 
ing gravel. The situation called for quick 
action. Grasping the reins with all the 
force he could muster, he gave a piercing 
cry. The horses suddenly stood still, 
quivering in every muscle with terror. 
It was only a moment that they were off 
their guard, but long enough for Brain- 
tree to gain a point. A wood road went 
off sharply to the right up towards the 
Devil’s Pasture, and he turned them 
up it. 

Again they began to run, straining up 
the hill, striving to be freed from the 
power that pursued them, manifesting it- 
self in the sound of wheels and the relent- 
less tug upon the reins. But the hill was 
long and the hand behind the reins firm, 
and in a minute more they were con- 
quered. Braintree knew that he had the 
mastery, and turned them back into tho 
main road, their sobbing breathing and 
the foam that streaked their flanks being 
the only sign of the recent struggle. 

As soon as he could take his attention 


“It was 


too persistent and pa- 


from the horses, he turned to the girl be- 
side him. She was weeping. 

“Don’t!”’ he cried tensely, putting his 
arm about her and drawing her to him, 
unconscious of what he was doing. ‘*Don’t 
cry like that! There isn’t any danger 
now.”’ 

She looked up at him reproachfully. 

“Do you think I’m afraid?’’ she asked. 
“I was crying because you might have 
been killed, and then I should never have 
had a chance to tell you that I—I—”’ 

“Finish it with two monosyllables,’’ he 
said, speaking low. 

**That I want you for a patient always,”’ 
she finished perversely. 

The farm band who had caused the ex- 
citement had been in pursuit of the runa- 
way, and came up with him at this point. 
The night was so dark that he was never 
quite sure, being rather stupid anyway, 
but he always thought he saw Braintree 
bend over and kiss her.— Boston Post. 
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OUR YOUNG WOMEN. 

Minnie Martin, a pretty fifteen-year-old 
country girl of New Martinsville, on the 
West Virginia branch of the Baltimore 
and Ohio Railroad, has received a check 
from that road for 350 for preventing the 
wreck of a passenger train. Recently, 
after a heavy rain, she noticed that a large 
boulder had been washed down into a 
deep cut. Mounting her horse bareback, 
she held on by its mane, and forced it at 
the risk of her life to swim a stream 
swollen by the rains, and reached the 
track in time to flag the passenger train. 
As the rock was in a cut and a curve, the 
engineer could not see it, and she saved 
many lives. 


Not less heroic is the work of a bright 
young Jewess who came over from Rou- 
mania last April. Her family is utterly 
poor, and how Annetta Lazarowisci made 
her way to aud through a strange land to 
Minnesota is hard to tell. She secured 
employment in a tailor shop in Minneapo- 
lis. She toiled and saved as only daunt- 
less and sacrificing women can. Ina few 
months this slip of a git] had earned 
enough to prepay passage for her father 
and two sisters. A few days ago the three 
reached New York, but were promptly 
detained at Ellis Island, for the poor 
creatures could not show the officials how 
they were to live. ‘They telegraphed to 
Minneapolis, and Annetta replied that 
she could care for the whole family. The 
immigration officials laughed at the girl’s 
assurance, They telegraphed that unless 
the mayor would satisfy the department 
that the Lazarowiscis would be self-sus- 
taining and not become a public charge, 
the family would be immediately deport- 
ed. Acting Mayor S. P. Jones listened 
to an appeal from the brave girl. He se- 
cured a promise of work for the father, 
and personally assured the officials that 
there was no danger that the family would 
become public charges. 

Annetta says that her father and sisters 
will be settled in a comfortable home, 
after which all four will work to earn 
enough to bring over the mother and all 
the little ones next spring. These exam- 
ples are of the quality of ‘grace, gump- 
tion and grit’? that Frances Willard used 
to say was sure to win. F. M. A. 





A BABY AFRICAN PRINCESS. 

At the last meeting of the Boston Po- 
litical Class, Mrs. Jennie E. D. Sharp of 
West Africa gave a graphic sketch of life 
in Liberia and in ‘‘the bush’’; also an ac- 
count of her schoo! for little native girls, 
and of the little baby princess she brought 
over with her, who is now in a Philadel- 
phia hospital. Great things are expected 
of this little princess when, after a Chris- 
tian and civilized training, she goes back 
to help her own people. 





-_---— 


REMINISCENCES OF ALICE FREEMAN 
PALMER. 


In the beautiful and deserved tributes to 
the late Alice Freeman Valmer, one phrase 
has particularly lingered in my mind: 

‘“‘And through it all she was serene.”’ 

The rich thought, deep feeling, and 
wise action of this representative college 
woman were thus bordered, or perhaps I 
should say enveloped, in the atmosphere 
of serenity. 

In thinking over this somewhat rare 
condition of being in the present stage of 
human progress, the restful life of the 
ancestral Palmer home at Boxford, Mass., 
comes to mind. Those of us who have 
seen Mrs. Palmer there know how much 
it was to her. The Cambridge home with 
all its sacred intimacies was ever an inspi- 
ration and delight. Who that has been 
welcomed by her in the informal recep- 
tions in its time-honored library can for- 
get the conversations and pleasant con- 
ventionalities? But it was the summer 
home in the old quiet town of Boxford 
that filled the reservoir of reserve force 
which makes for the serene. ‘The life 








here, short as it is, has become a neces- 

sity to me,”’ she said, one fine summer 

day, after we had wandered over the 

ancestral grounds. ‘Its horizon is broad, 

its peace abiding.”’ And as the eye took 

in the miles of distant woods all around, 

the cause of the remark was apparent. To 

such a nature, so open to surroundings, 

rerenity must have come as a blessed 

power. Should a closer touch to nature 

be desired than a distant horizon affords, 

the winding brook, fringed with cardinal 

flowers, was ever at band. The delight 

revealed as we strolled by the side of this 

same litrle brook which had greeted the 

eyes of the Palmers and the Peabodys as 

far back as 1640, I can never forget. Up- 

on returning to Pinelandg in the neighbor- 

ing town, how could I help sending the 

following impromptu, in remembrance of 

the flower plucked from its waters: 

The cardinal flower has faded, 

The one you plucked for me 

From the ancient brook on the old-time 
farm, 

Where the summer-life is free, 

But its spirit of old-red splendor, 

Its tale of a brooklet’s roam, 

Live on in memory’s chamber, 

To honor both heart and home. 

Then, aside from the natural beauties of 
the Palmer home, ths house itself, with 
its age, its old-time furniture, its family 
coat-of-arms, ever before the eyes as 
effectively inscribed on quaint window- 
panes, all tended to the thought of the 
ages more than to that of the hour. And 
such generates serenity. From the broad 
piazza ‘‘where we spend our days,’ as she 
once wrote me, she and her gifted hus- 
band—and who can separate them ?—could 
see “the cardinal flowers and the tiger- 
lilies.”’ That sight fringed the deep con- 
versations, as they worked together, with 
the beauty that rests rather than with 
that which merely exhilarates. And this 
helped to make her serene. 

From this peaceful resting-place they 
went to the land over the sea, where the 
much-honored woman was called upon to 
put on immortality. How little I dreamed, 
as I stood on the old-time grounds only a 
few days before they sailed, that so soon 
the serenity of the earthly home would be 
exchanged for the unending glory and 
serenity of the heavenly home! 

But there lingers for us the thought, as 
a continual help in this busy, complex 
age, that through all the varied, useful 
life of this noble woman ‘‘she was serene.”’ 

ELIZABETH PORTER GOULD. 

Boston, Mass., Jan. 9, 1902. 
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STATE CORRESPONDENCE. 


SOUTH CAROLINA. 


NARCISSUS BLOOMS. 
FAIRFAX, S. C., JAN. 6, 1903. 
Editors Woman's Journal : 

On my writing-table is a slim green 
vase, in which an asparagus fern with 
leaves like fine lace furms a background 
for a cluster of narcissus as fragrant as 
hyacinths. They bloomed in a box in the 
open piazza, and were plucked for the 
dinner-table Saturday in expectation of 
the arrival of Dr. Abby M. Fulton. I 
made two trips to meet the train, learning 
the first time that it was two hours late. 
So I quieted my anxiety by reading that 
wonderful portrayal of both sides—**The 
Crisis’’—by Winston Churchill. The real 
hero of that story is the sweet-hearted, 
hero-souled martyr, Abraham Lincoln. 

At last 1 heard the whistle, and as the 
train stopped, I saw Dr. Fulton standing 
on the platform, wearing her yellow and 
white ribbon on her gray travelling dress, 

I was,sorry it was winter, because this 
means bare branches mostly, but our 
pines and cedars and magnolias are green, 
and Dr. Abby and I walked,under rose vines 
still green, up my front steps. I wanted 
her to fiud things lovely; and you can 
imagine my joy when she broke into ex- 
clamations of pleasure. 

We went in directly to dinner, and then 
it was good to hear her speak ef our dear 
and the beautiful silver-haired boy she 
calls ‘‘Father.’’ This Editor felt as if she 
herself had been in the sanctum of those 
partners of her Yellowstone Park experi- 
ence. 

After dinner we walked over to the 
boarding-house, whose mistress came forth 
with greetings, 

Mrs. Young created a laugh all round by 
introducing Mrs. Craddock’s son as ‘‘the 
future governor of South Carolina.”” Why 
may he not be? Hugh is a thinker, and 
one of the noblest little boys I know. He 
spent his Christmas holidays at work in 
his uncle’s store, and the way he looked 
out for customers and welcomed them 
was an augury of the successful! salesman 
of the future. 

Our present Governor, Miles B. Mc- 
Sweeny, likes to tell of the time when he 
was a bashful boy. Once, when he was 
in New York, he stopped to buy a paper, 
and ended by telling his story to the news- 
boys—how he began his working life as a 
newspaper boy in Charleston; and he 





bought out all the papers of the whole 





crowd of newsboys, loading down his 
party with his purchases. 

When Dr, Abby unpacked, she took 
from her trunk a magoificent sealskin 
cloak. I laughed and said, ‘I doubt if you 
will be able to wear it once. Why, many 
days during our so-called winter are as 
soft and mild as May in Maine. You 
would not know the time of year if you 
did not look at the trees. And if you 
look straight and listen earnestly you'll 
hear the branches whispering of the sap 
stirring in their hearts and in the buds, 
cosseted within their snug bark, ready to 
swell and come forth in February and 
March.”’ 

The Fairfax Enterprise, which likes to 
set the pace for Fairfax, was gloating over 
its big daily contemporary the other day, 
and intimated that, though Charleston 
might outcrow Fairfax im the way of 
population and hotels, yet Fairfax could 
crow over Charleston in the softness 
of temper (we had better say temperature), 
which should draw our Northern friends 
to abide with us while the winter king is 
abroad in the east and north. 

Vireinia D, Youna. 


ILLINOIS. 





Editors Woman's Journal : 

The January meeting of the Chicago P, 
E. League was delightful. Mrs. Black- 
welder, the president, was in the chair. 
Mrs, Duncanson read the current suffrage 
events, which were almost, if not entire- 
ly, gleaned from the WoMAN’s JOURNAL. 
Mrs. Blackwelder then called upon Mrs, 
Martha Foote Crowe for a tribute to the 
memory of her life-long friend, Alice 
Freeman Palmer. Mrs. Crowe responded 
in her own tender and charming way. 

Mrs. Ida Wells Barnett then spoke on 
“The Negro Woman: Her Past, Present, 
and Future,” which was followed by an 
interesting discussion. J. W. 





CALIFORNIA. 


The Cupertino P. E. Club held a Christ- 
mas meeting at the home of Mrs. E. L. 
Watson, Sunny Brae, Cupertino, with a 
large attendance. 

As the members arrived each was given 
a badge emblematic of a certain kind of 
cake, and was informed that when another 
member was found with a similar badge 
that person was to be his or her partner 
for a ‘cake walk.’’ Much amusement 
was derived from the effort to find part- 
ners and determine the significance of the 
various emblems, which in some cases 
was hidden from those whose culinary 
training had not been extensive. When 
all were assembled the line of march was 
formed, and to piano accompaniment the 
‘cake walk’’ proceeded to the dining- 
room, A small Christmas tree in the mid- 
dle of the dining-table was hung with tiny 
stockings, These were distributed to 
those whose names they bore, and when 
the company had returned to the parlors 
the stockings were opened. They con- 
tained clippings and quotations, graveand 
gay, appropriate to the occasion, which 
were read by the members as their names 
were called, furnishing amusement and 
instruction. Refreshments were served, 
and Mrs, Watson, the president, gave a 
few earnest words upon the object and 
work of the club, The Cupertino Club, 
organized a little over a year ago with a 
very small membership, now has fifty- 
three active members on its rolls, and a 
general increase of interest in the cause is 
manifest. 

Mrs. L. W. Taylor, vice-president of the 
Santa Clara county organization, to which 
the Cupertino Club is auxiliary, reported 
a plan of organization whereby circles of 
ten members each are to be formed among 
those women who sympathize with the 
movement, but are not in a position to 
attend regular meetings, or to do active 
work. 

The club met again on Jan. 10, at the 
same place, and considered ‘Child La- 
bor.”’ 


There were Ninety and Nine 


That safely lay in their bed at night to sleep, 
But one sat up to write for a ‘‘GEM” his glasses 
bright to keep. And he got by return mail the 











‘Little Gem’ Eyeglass Cleaner, 


which is always clean, always ready, and which 
is now sent postpaid for 15 cents, reduced from 
25 cents. 3 for 36 cents. One or twu-cent stamps 


will be taken in payment. No agents 
direct to the inventor and manufacturer, 
JOHN YOUNGJOHN, 
293 Congress Street, Boston. 


WOMAN SUFFRAGE TRACTS. 


Tracts for use in debates, forty different 
kinds, post-paid, for 10 cents. These leaflets 
include ee by Clara Barton, Florence 
Nightingale, Theodore Roosevelt, Julia 
Ward Howe, Mary A. Livermore, Philli 
Brooks, and others, as well as valuable 
testimony from States which have woman 
suffrage. Address Leaflet Department, M 
W.8S. A.,3 Park St, Boston, so 


Send 
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MASS. CONSTITUTION AMENDED. 
These proposed amendments to the By- 
Laws of the Massachusetts W. S. A were 
acted upon at the annual meeting: 


By-Law II, Section 1, read: 


‘Any local suffrage society may become 
auxiliary to this Association by paying 
annually from its treasury into the State 
treasury five dollars fur each twenty mem- 
bers of the local society, or proportion- 
ately; ten cents of which for each mem- 
ber of the local, shall be paid by the State 
Association to the National American 
Woman Suffrage Association.”’ 

It was voted to amend this so as to 
read: 

*Any county suffrage society, or any 
local suffrage society which prefers to be 
represented directly, rather than through 
the county society, may become auxiliary 
to this Association by paying annually 
from its treasury into the State treasury, 
twenty-five cents for each paid-up member 
of the county or local society, ten cents 
of which shall be paid by the State 
Association to the National American 
Woman Suffrage Association.”’ 


By-Law III, Section 1, read: 

“The officers of this Association shall 
be a president, vice-president, correspond- 
ing secretary, a clerk, a treasurer, two 
auditors, a Board of Directors. These 
officers shall be chosen by ballot, and 
shall hold office until their successors are 
elected and qualified.”’ 

It was voted to amend this so as to 
read: 

“The officers of this Association shall 
be an honorary president, honorary vice- 
presidents, a president, a vice-president, a 
corresponding secretary, a clerk, a treas- 
urer, two auditors, and the chairman of 
the State Board of Directors. These offi 
cers shall be chosen by ballot, and shall 
hold office until their successors are elect- 
ed and qualitied.” 


By-Law III, Section 2, read: 


“The president of each auxiliary local 
society shall be ex officio a vice-president 
of the State Association.’’ 

It was voted to amend this so as to 
read: 

“The president of each auxiliary county 
or local society sball be ez officio an hon- 
orary vice president of the State Associa- 
tion.”’ 

By-Law III, Section 3, read: 


“The Board of Directors (all of them 
members of the Association) shall consist 
of its chairman, the president, secretary, 
clerk and treasurer of the State Associa- 
tion, one member from each auxiliary 
local society, to be nominated by the local 
society, and ten members at large, all to 
be elected by the State Association at its 
annual meeting.’’ 


It was voted to amend this so as to 
read: 

‘The State Board of Directors shall 
consist of its chairman, the president, 
vice-president, corresponding secretary, 
clerk, treasurer and auditors of the State 
Association, one member from each aux- 
iliary county or local society, to be nomi- 
nated by the county or local society, and ten 
members at large, all to be elected by the 
State Association at its annual meeting.”’ 


By-Law III, Section 4, read: 


‘“‘When county auxiliaries are organized 
by the local auxiliaries of any county, the 
president of each county society shall 
aiso be ex officio a vice-president of the 
State Association, and a member of the 
State Board of Directors.”’ 


It was voted to amend this section by 
striking it out. 
By-Law IV read: 


“The Board of Directors shall hold 
monthly meetings from October to June, 
inclusive. Special meetings may be called 
at any time by the president or clerk. 
Seven members, when convened after due 
notice, shall constitute a quorum.”’ 


It was voted to amend this so as to 
read: 

“The State Board of Directors shall 
hold two business meetings a year, one of 
which shall be the annual meeting held in 
October. Special meetings may be called 
at any time by the chairman or clerk, and 
shall be called on written request of five 
Directors. Seven members, when con- 
veued after due notice, shall constitute a 
quorum,”’ 


By-Law V, Section 1, read: 


‘*The persons entitled to vote at the an- 
nual meeting shall be one delegate at 
large from each auxiliary local society, 
and one delegate in addition for every 
twenty-five members of the local society, 
together with the president, the vice- 
presidents, clerk, corresponding secreta- 
ry, treasurer, auditors, the members of 
the Board of Directors, and superintend- 
ents of departments of the State Associa- 
tion.”’ 

It was voted to amend this so as to 
read: 


“The persons entitled to vote at the 
annual meeting shall be the members of 
the State Board of Directors, the chair- 
men of Standing Committees, tbe presi- 
dent of each auxiliary county or local 
society, one delegate at large from each, 
and one delegate in addition for every 25 
paid-up members of the county or local 
society.”’ 

By-Law V, Section 2, read: 

‘In the election of officers, the dele- 
gates present from each local auxiliary 
shall be entitled to cast the full vote to 
which the organization represented by 





them is entitled.”’ 


It was voted to amend this so as to 
read: 
“In the election of officers, the dele- | 


gates present from each county or local 
auxiliary shall be entitled to cast the full 
vote to which the organization repre- 
sented by them is entitled, but the same 
membership shall not be counted twice 
over, in the local and county societies. 

It was voted to add a section as fol- 
lows: 

“The president, vice-president, corre- 
sponding secretary, clerk, treasurer, chair- 
man of the State Board of Directors, the 
auditors, and such chairmen of oe a | 
committees as may have been appoint 
by the State Board of Directors, shall con- 
stitute a Business Committee, which shall 
have charge of the business of the Asso- 
ciation in the intervals between the meet- 
ings of the State Board of Directors.’’ 


By-Law VI read: 


“This constitution may be amended by 
a vote of two thirds of the delegates pres- 
ent and voting at any annual meeting, 
notice of the proposed amendment having 
been sent to the president and secretary 
of each auxiliary society not less than 
three months in advance.”’ 


It was voted to amend this By-Law so 
as to read: 

“This constitution may be amended by 
a vote of two thirds of the delegates pres- 
ent and voting at any annual or special 
meeting, notice of the proposed amend- 
ment having been sent to the president 
and secretary of each auxiliary society, 
and published in the WoMAN’s JOURNAL, 
not less than two months in advance.”’ 
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N. E. W. P. A. 

The annual meeting of the New Eng- 
land Woman’s Press Association was held 
Jan. 7. The reporg of the corresponding 
secretary, Miss Marion H. Brazier, showed 
that it has 142 active, 12 associate, and 
four honorary members, Officers for the 
coming year were elected as follows: 
President, Mrs. Emeline C. Ricker; first 
vice-president, Mrs. Laura Wentworth 
Fowler; second vice-president, Mrs. Isa- 
bel Laughlin; recording secretary, Mrs, 
Wezia Hope Hall Tracy; corresponding 
secretary, Miss Marion T. Hosmer; treas- 
urer, Mrs. Isabella A. Potter; assistant 
treasurer, Mrs. Inez E. Fox; auditor, Mrs. 
Mary J. Lincoln; executive committee for 
three years, Mrs. Annie G. Murray; 
finance committee, Miss Annie L, Pres- 
cott, Mrs. Janet McKenzie Hill, Mrs. M. 
Agnes Dalrymple Bishop; chairman pro- 
gram committee, Mrs. Estelle M. H. Mer- 
rill; chairman of reception committee, 
Mrs, Alice F. Peterson. 

The first literary meeting of the new 
year will be held Jan, 21. The club will 
have its annual ‘“‘gentlemen’s night’’ on 
Feb. 18. F. M. A. 








A ROYAL TRAIN. 


The finest is none too good for the 
traveler and tourist of to-day, and in its 
Royal Blue Line between New York, Phil- 
adelphia, Baltimore and Washington, the 
New Jersey Central has a most complete 
and fast service. There are five trains 
each way each day, which make the run 
New York to Washington in 5 hours, and 
the trains in every respect are sumptuous 
to the last degree. The coaches, parlor 
cars, buffets, observation, dining and café 
cars were specially built for these trains, 
and no detail, no matter how trifling, is 
overlooked. Of the dining-car service 
enough is said in the statement that it has 
no peer. The route of the Royal Blue is 
picturesque, and the scenes presented are 
of great variety. The New Jersey Central 
operates a sleeping-car service to Pitts- 
burg, Cincinnati, St. Louis and Chicago, 
and its rates to these points are reason- 
able. Its stations in New York are at 
foot of Liberty Street, North River, and 
South Ferry. If you want to travel and 
travel in style, use the Royal Blue Line. 
If you want a bovk on the Royal Blue, 
write to C. M. Burt, G. P. A., New Jersey 
Central, N. Y. It’s free for the asking. 








THE AMERICAN 
KITCHEN MAGAZINE 


is what you want 
If you are 

A Good Housekeeper, 

A Member of a Woman’s Club, 

A Teacher of Domestic Science, 

A Matron of an Institution, 

An Intelligent Woman, 

Because 

It gives recipes for wholesome, de- 
licious, and economical food. 

It is used constantly as a text-book 
by Women’s Clubs. 

It has pre-eminently the educationa) 
standpoint. 

It contains dietaries, plans of kitch- 
ens, and articles on all branches of 
household work. 

It is helping to bring about more 
intelligent living everywhere. 

Monthly $1.00a year. 10 cents a number 
PUBLISHED BY 
The Home Science Publishing Company, 
28 Oliver Street, Boston. 


THE WISCONSIN CITIZEN 


H. H. CHARLTON, Editor. 
The official organ of the Wisconsin Woman. 
Suffrage Association. 
Published every month at Brodhead, Wis. 
Subscription, 25 cents a year. 
Send for specimen copy. 














HOUSEWORK —Amenian young man with 

ood recommendations and able to speak ny 4 
lish, wants to do housework. Has experience in 
cleaning and simple cooking. Address MARTIN 
TERZIAN. care John Shamlian, 1222 Washington 
St., Boston. 


NATIONAL COLUMN. 





National American Woman Suffrage Association. 
Honorary President: Miss Susan B. ANTHONY, 17 Madison Street, Rochester N. Y. 


President, Mrs. CARRIF CHAPMAN CATT, 


Vice-President at-Large, Rey. ANNA H. SHaw, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Comeepenens Secretary, Miss KATE M. GoRDON 
2000 


erican Tract Society Buildiag, New York. 


Recording Secretary, Miss ALICE STONE BLACKWELL, 
2008 American Tract Society Building, New York. 


3 Park Street, Boston, Mass. 

Treasurer, Mrs. HARRIET TAYLOR Upton, 
Warren, Ohio. 
Miss Laura Ciay, Lexington, Ky. 
Auditors, { Mrs. Mary J. Cooouematt, ’ 
Des Moines, lowa. 


NATIONAL HEADQUARTERS, 2008 American Tract Society Bullding, New York. 





AUXILIARY STATES. 


President. 
ALABAMA, Miss Frances Griffin, Montgomery. 
ARKANSAS, Miss Kate Cunningham, Little Rock. 


CALIFORNIA, Mrs. Annie Wood, 1624 Bay St., Alameda. 
CoLorapo, Prof. Theodosia G. Ammons, Ft. c.iins. 
Connecticut, Mrs. Isabella Beecher Hooker, Hartford. 


DELAWARE, Mrs. Martha 8S. Cranston, Newport. 
Dist. oF Co.umBta, Mrs. Carrie E. Kent, 

1124 12th St., N. W., Washington. 
GrorGIA, Miss Katherine Koch, Box 78, Atlanta. 
ILLINo1, Mrs. Elizabeth F. Long, Barry. 


INDIANA, Dr. M. Haslep, 224 N. Meriden St., Indianapolis. 


lowA, Mrs. Adelaide Ballard, Hull 


Kansas, Miss Helen Kimber, 412 W. 7th St., Topeka. 


KEnTvucRY, Miss Laura Clay, Lexington. 


LouisiaANA, Miss Kate M. Gordon, New Orleans. 


Member National Executive Committee 


Mrs. Mary Wood Swift, San Francisco. 
Mrs. M. C. C. Bradford, Denver. 
Mrs. J. G. Parsons, Hartford. 
Mrs. M. H. Thatcher, Wilmington 
Miss Catherine M. Flemming, 
1232 Harvard St., N. W., Washington. 


Mrs. Elmina Springer, Chicago. 

Hester M. Hart, Indianapolis. 

Mrs. M. J. Coggeshall, Des Moines. 

Mrs. A. C. Wait. Lincoln. 

Mrs. Mary E. Giltner, 1554 Madison Ave., 
Covington. 

Mrs. Caroline E. Merrick, New Orleans. 


MAINE, Mrs. Lucy Hobart Day, 283 Brackett St., Portland. Miss Laura A. De Merritte, Old Orchard. 


MARYLAND, Mrs. Mary Bentley Thomas, Ednor. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Mrs. Mary A. Livermore, Melrose. 


Mrs. E. J. M. Funck, 101 N. Fulton Av., Balt 
Henry B. Blackwell, 3 Park St. Boston. 


MICHIGAN, Mrs. M. Snyder-Root, 1209 5th Ave., Bay City. Mrs. Emily B. Ketcham, 22 Jefferson 8t., 


MINNESOTA, Mrs. Maud C. Stockwell, 3204 E. 5ist St., 


Grand Rapids. 
Mrs. Jennie K. Brown, Luverne. 


Minneapolis. 


Mfssissipri, Mrs. Hala Hammood Butt, Clarksdale. 


MIas0URI, 

MonrTaANA, Dr. Maria Dean, Helena. 

NEBRASKA, Mrs. Clara Young, Broken Bow. 
NEw HAMPSHIRE, Miss Mary N. Chase, Andover. 


Mrs. J. A. Lipscomb, Flora. 

Mrs. L. Werth, 3856 Delaware Avy., St. Louis 
Dr. Mary B. Atwater, Helena. 

Miss L. A. Gregg, 622 Paxton Block, Omaha. 
Mrs. Ida E. Everett, Franklin Falls. 


NEw JERSEY, Mrs. M.G. Sexton, 172 Cleveland St.,Orange. Dr. Mary D. Hussey, East Orange. 


NEw MEXxi0v, Mrs. J. R. McFie, Santa Fe. 


Miss C. Fields, 119S.Walter St.,Albuquerque. 


New York, Mrs. M. W. Chapman, 160 Hicks St., Brooklyn, Miss Emily Howland, Sherwood. 


Norra DAKOTA, Mrs. Flora B. Naylor, Larimore. 
Oul0, Mrs. Harriet Taylor Upton, Warren. 
OrEGON, Mrs. Abigail Scott Duniway, Portland. 
PENNSYLVANIA, Mrs. L. L. Blankenburg, 


Mrs. J. 8. Kemp, Galesburg. 

Mrs. Lucie C. Harmon, Toledo. 

Dr. A. F. Jeffreys, Salem. 

Mrs. Rachel Foster Avery, Philadelphia. 


214 W. Logan Sq., Philadelphia. 


RHODE ISLAND, Mrs. A. C. Dewing, 35 Dartmouth Ave., 


A. M. Griffin, 196 Carpenter St., Providence 


Providence. 


8. CAROLINA, Mrs. Virginia D. Young, Fairfax. 
SouTs Dakota, Mrs. Alice Pickler, Faulkton. 


Miss Claudia G. Tharin, Charleston. 
Mrs. Lulu P. Frad. 


TENNESSEE, Mrs. Lide Meriwether, 14 Talbot St., Memphis (acting president). 


Urag, Mrs. E. 8. Richards, 175 A St., Salt Lake City. 


VERMONT, Hon. C. D. Spencer, Wilmington. 


Mrs. Rebecca H. Doolan. 
Mrs. A. D. Chandler, Barton Landing. 


WASHINGTON, Mrs. L.G. Johnson, 2401, N. 31st St.,Tacoma. Mrs. J. M. Croake, Tacoma. 


West VIRGINIA, Mrs. Beulah Boyd Ritchie, Fairmount. 


Wisconsin, Rev. Olympia Brown, Racine. 


Mrs. F. J. Wheat, Wheeling. 
Mrs. Etta Gardner, Platteville. 


Friends E, R. Association: President, Mariana W. Chapman. 





INTERNATIONAL 


REPORTS, 


The printed minutes and reports of the International Woman Suffrage Conference 


are now ready for distribution. 


that no copies shall be given away in the United States, 
to foreign correspondents who aided in preparing the reports. 


It has been decided by the International Committee 


About 250 will be sent free 
It is hoped that a 


sufficient number of copies may be sold in the United States to pay for printing the 


whole edition. 


urged to purchase, 


Many of these reports have been translated into English since the 
Conference, and are printed now for the first time. 


Suffrage Clubs sare especially 


Many of the reports of foreign countries contain curious and 


interesting facts, and will form entertaining numbers as readings upon the club pro- 
gram. All suffragists who wish to keep well informed concerning the woman question 


should possess themselves of these reports. 


The information presented is exceedingly 


valuable, and decidedly broadening in its influence. 
The price is 50 cents, postage paid. The books are well worth the money, as they 
represent the first effort to secure a comparative status of women throughout the 


world. 


CARRIE CHAPMAN Catt, Sec’y International Committee, 


2008 American Tract Society Building, New York. 





THE NEW SUFFRAGE STAMP. 


In accordance with the plan of work adopted at the last National Woman Suffrage 
Convention, asuffrage stamp has been issued,representative of our cause and its growth. 
The issuing of the suffrage stamp was made at the suggestion of the French Wo- 
man Suffrage Association, which recommended its use as a valuable educational 
medium for the presentation of our cause to all classes of society. The French Na- 


tional stamp represents a woman holding a tablet upon which is inscribed 


Rights of Man.”’ 


“The 


The French suffrage stamp wittily and successfully duplicates 


this by a man holding a tablet upon which is inscribed ‘‘The Rights of Woman.”’ 
In the stamp adopted by our Association, the college woman, as the type of the 


new woman, holds a tablet upon which is inscribed: ‘In Wyoming, Colorado, Utah, 
and Idaho, women vote on equal terms with mep.’’ It is hoped, by diffusing more 
generally the knowledge that in four States of the Union women have equal rights 
with men, to educate the public to the fact that none of the dire prophecies of our 
opponents have been realized, but that, on the contrary, this recognition of woman’s 
individuality, with its accompanying responsibilities, has raised the standard of wo- 
manhood, and made women a direct influence and power in the improvement of prac- 
tical politics. All suffrage sympathizers are urged, therefore, to use in their personal 
correspondence this little stamp, and thereby to enlarge its field for propaganda 





purposes, 


The stamps can be secured from the Nativnal Headquarters, 2008 American 


Tract Society Building, New York City, price, 25 stamps for 20 cents, 50 stamps for 


80 cents, 100 stamps for 50 cents. 


KATE M. Gorpon, Cor. Sec. N. A. 


W. 8S. A. 





The following books are for sale at National Headquarters 2,008 American Tract 
Society Buildiog, New York City, or will be sent p.st-paid on receipt of price : 


For 25 cents each: 


Subjection of Women, by John Stuart Mill. 
Legal Status of Women, by Jessie J. Cassidy. 
Duties of Women, by Frances Power Cobbe. 


Speeches, Curtis and Beecher. 


Speeches on Rights of Women, by Wendell Phillips. 
Woman’s Century Calender, by Carrie Chapman Catt. 
Women in the Early Christian Ministry, by Mrs. Ellen Battelle Dietrick. 


For 20 cents each: 


Coutrol of Liquor Traffic (not suffrage). 
Industrial Arbitration (not suffrage). 


For 15 cents each: 


Bullet and Ballot, by Carrie Chapman Catt. 
National Minutes, by Alice Stone Blackwell. 


For 10 cents each: 


No Distinction of Sex in the Right to Vote, by Hon, Joha D, Long. 
Coéperation (not suffrage), by Imogene C, Fales. 


Manual for Club. 
For 5 cents each: 


Second and Third Year’s Prospectuses, 

President’s Annual Address, Carrie Chapman Catt, 

Facts about Silver, by A. J. Warner (not suffrage). 

Swiss Solutions of American Problems, by W. D. McCracken. 


° Question Books. 


Perhaps, by Carrie Chapman Catt, $5.00 per 1,000, or 50fcents per 100, or 75 cents 


per 100, postage prepaid. 











FORM OF BEQUEST, 


There is no more effective way to aid 
the cause of equal rights than by assisting 
the woman suffrage papers 


FORM OF BEQUEST, 


I hereby give and bequeath to the Proprie- 
tors of the Woman’s JOURNAL, published iv 
Boston, a corporation established by the laws 
of Massachusetts, the sum of ollars, te 
be applied by such Proprietors, pa and 
interest, at their discretion, to the support of 
improvement ofthe paper. and the promotioa 
of the principles which it advocates. 





The Yellow Ribbon Speaker 


ual Rights Readings and Recitations, in 
rose and Verse, compiled by Rev. ANNA 
H. Suaw, Avice Stone BLAcKwELt, and 
Lucy E. AntHomwy. For sale at WomAn’s 
JOURNAL Office, 3 Park St.. Boaton, Mass 
Price, postpaid, 50 cents 





RUG-WEAVING. A young Armenian iady 
skilled in the weaving of Oriental rugs, will give 
lessons in the art to private pupils. She comes 
from a city whose inhabitants are famous for 
this industry, and she can teach the very best 
methods he speaks English. References, 
Editors WoMAN’s JOURNAL. Address M. V. C., 
Room 7, 3 Park St., Boston. 





Tremont Turkish 


BATHS 


A. LUNDIN, Proprietor. 
176 Tremont Street, 


Under Tremont Theatre. 
Telephone Oxford 625. 
The Handsomest and Most Complete 
Bath in America. 
HOURS FOR BATHERS: 


LADIES—From 9 A. M. to1 P.M. 
week days. Sundays from 1,30 P. M. 
to 630 P. M. 


GENTLEMEN—From 1 P. M. and 
all night week days. Sundays till 1 
P. M. and after 8.380 P. M. 

Single Baths, $1; Six Tickets, $5. 
Always Open on Holidays. 
Private Roum, with Bath, $2. 


I1@ Cut this advertisement out for 
refersnce. 

















Russian Art and 
Peasants’ Industries. 


Founded in America by Princess M. Schahovskoy, 
has opened a permanent branch for the first time 
in Boston at TECHNOLOGY CHAMBERS, 
Irvington Street and Huntington Avenue. 


Novel and Unique Christmas Gifts 


Large Collection of Antique and Artistic 
Russian Brasses and Copper, Old Sliver, 
Hand-made Laces, Drawnwork Cloths and 
Centre Pieces, Samovars, Rursian Tea, 
Icons, Buckles, Lacquered Wood Furniture 
for Children, etc. 


Visitors are welcome. 
invited . 


The Club Woman 


(Founded in 1897) 
Is the only OFFICIAL ORGAN 
of the 


General Federation of 
Women’s Clubs, 


and is therefore the regular medium of 
communication between the Club women 
of America. 

No up-to-date Club woman can afford to 
be without it. Sample copy free. 


$1.00 A YEAR. 


HELEN M. WINSLOW, Editor, 
91 Bedford Street, Room 10, Boston 


Inspection cordially 








THE AUSTRALIAN 


Woman’s Sphere, 


A Monthly Paper, edited by Miss Vipa 
GOLDSTEIN, the Australian delegate to 
the International Woman Suffrage Con- 
ference, contains fuli and valuable infor- 
matioa regarding women’s public work 
in Austvalia and New Zealand. 
American men and women who wish to 

keep in touch with what is happening in 

the legislative ‘‘ex perimental stations’’ of 

Australia and New Zealand, can do so by 

sending 50 cents, the annual subscription 

to WoMAN’S SPHERE, in money order, to 
MISS VIDA GOLDSTEIN, 
96 Oxford Chambers, 


Melbourue, Australia. 





50 YEARS’ 
EXPERIENCE 







Trave Marks 
DESIGNS 

CopvnicuTs &c. 

Anyone sending a sketch and Geseription may 
quickly ascertain our opinion free w ether an 
invention is probably patentable. Communica 
tions strictly confidential. Handbook on Patents 
sent free. Oldest agency for securing patents. 

Patents taken through Munn & Co. receive 
special notice, without charge, in the 


Scientific American. 


A handsomely illustrated weekly. Largest cir- 
culation of any scientific journal, Terms, $3 a 
year; four months, $1. Sold by all newsdealers, 


MUNN & Co,2¢"2rosaway. New York 


Branch Office, 625 F St., Washington. D- 


FLORIDA, CUBA, NASSAU, 


Georgia and the Carolinas 


lifornia, Mexico 
cay onn inter 


—, Wed 
<— 














Boston and Florida. 


THE SOUTHERN'S PALM LIMITED 


Between New York City and St. Augustine, Fla, 


The Most Magnificent Trein Operated in the South, 


Direct Koute to 
Svuth Carolina, Interstate & West Indian, 


EXPOSITION, Charleston, S$. € 


' 
Dining-Cars on all Through Trains. Excursiom 
Tickets now on sale. For fullinformation apply te 
GEORGE C, DANIELS, N. E. P. A., 
228 Washington street, Boston, 
Ticket Offices 271 and 1185 Broadway, Aad 
Thweatt, E. P, A., 1185 Broadway, New York le 
8. H. Hardwick, G. P. A,, Washington, DG 
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EDUCATION FOR SPANISH GIRLS. 


The International Institute for Girls in 
Spain was established in 1881 by Mrs. 
Alice Gordon Gulick, in the city of San 
Sebastian, Spain. Her attention had been 
called to the illiterate condition of young 
girls, and, a young woman having come 
under her care who desired an education, 
she gladly gave her an hour or two a day, 
hoping to prepare her to become a teach- 
er. Others, hearing of it, asked to join 
her, and in time a class was formed. 


As the numbers increased, American | 


teachers were brought over, and in 1892 


the Institute was incorporated under the | 


laws of the Commonwealth of Massachu- 
setts, as the International Institute for 
Girls in Spain. Mr. John N. Denison was 
the first president of the corporation, and 
expressed his interest by subscribing 
$1,000 to the work. Upon his resignation 
in 1897, Mrs. Alice Freeman Palmer was 
elected president. She was succeeded in 
1899 by Mr. Samuel B. Capen. 

The preparation of students to be teach- 
ers in primary or secondary schools was 
the first work attempted, and the gradu- 
ates received the diploma of the Institute. 
More than forty of these graduates have 
been employed as teachers in the princi- 
pal cities of Spain. 

Spanish law allows both boys and girls 
to enter all national institutions, but few 
girls had made use of this privilege. In 
1890 it was decided to present the stu- 
devts for the examinations of the State 
Institute, thus bringing them into line 
with the State system of education. 
Work toward this object was possible, 
owing to the fact that several college wom- 
en, graduates of Mt. Holyoke and Welles- 
ley, had become members of the faculty. 
Fourteen girls presented themselves aud 


passed the examinations successfully, | 
some receiving ‘Sobre Saliente,’’ the 
highest mark given by the Institution. 


In 1891, out of 4! girls examined, 33 came 
up to the same high standing, after com- 
petitive examination. In 1892 four of the 


prizes were gained by the girls of the In- | 


stitute. 


In 1893, at the World’s Fair held in Chi- ' 


cago, the exhibit sent over by the Inter- 


national Institute was placed with those | 


of the other women’s colleges of Massa- 
chusetts, and a diploma and a medal were 


awarded for the remarkable work shown. | 


In 184 a class of four young women re- 
ceived the degree of Bachelor of Arts, 
with honors. It was the first time in the 
history of Spain that girls taught by 
women had received such recognition. 

Certificates from State schools secure 
for the students much better places as 
teachers. Besides the courses of study 
assigned at the State Institute, these girls 
had studied English, French, music, and 
drawing, had taken a thorough course of 
Bible study, and learned the sewing and 
fine embroidery required in the Spanish 
schools, 

In Spain the degree of B. A. entitles a 
student to enter a university without fur- 
ther examination. In 1895 it was planned 


supplied each year. A Christian college 
along American lines seems to be a neces. 
sity in Spain.” 

A meeting in the interest of this work 
will be held in the Old South Church in 
| this city, Sunday evening, Jan. 25. There 
will be addresses by President Eliot of 
Harvard, President Tucker of Dartmouth, 
| Rev. E. E. Hale, and others, and it is 
| hoped that at the close $50,000 will be 
| raised to begin the buildings which are 
urgently needed for the school. 








| A LOST GIRL— INFORMATION WANTED. 

A missionary in New York City has un- 
der his surveillance a girl who has been 
decoyed from her home, and whose pa- 
rents are being sought for. 

If parents who are suffering from such 
a calamity will send particulars, with a 
stamped and directed envelope for reply, 
to **Rector,’’ St. Thomas's Church, Long 
Island City, N. Y., some good may come 
of it. Other papers please copy. 





PAID UNDER PROTEST. 


Miss Mary S. Anthony has this year 
paid her taxes under protest, as usual, 
She accompanied her tax with the follow- 
| ing: 

RocueEsTeER, N. Y., JAN. 5, 1903. 
Mr. John B. Hamilton, Jr., Monroe Coun- 
ty Treasurer: 

Dear Sir: Not a man in the State, ever 
so poor, ever so ignorant, ever so drunk, 
ever so debased in any form, outside of 
prison doors, who is or is not a taxpayer, 
but is welcomed and urged to cast his 
ballot towards the making of such laws as 
will suit him best. 

Every woman in the State, be she ever 
so intelligent, ever so sober, ever 80 mor- 
al, ever so large a taxpayer, is denied that 
right. 

I pay the enclosed county tax, ¢16.36, 
for 1902, ‘‘under protest.’’ Please so re- 
cord it. Very truly yours, 

MARY S, ANTHONY. 

Accompanying this letter was a check 
for the amount of the tax, a program of 


the year’s work of the Political Equality: 


Club and other literature devoted to the 
cause of woman Suffrage. ‘Under pro- 
test’”’ is recorded opposite Miss Anthony’s 
name on the tax rolls. 

— 


A VERY BAD BILL. 


A very objectionable bill was rushed 
through the lower House of Congress in 
the first week of the session, and was re- 
ported on Dec.8 in the U. S. Senate, 
where it is now pending. It proposes to 





| amend section 4386 of the Revised Statutes 


to matriculate two of the students, who | 


had received this academic degree, in the 
University of Madrid. The professors at 
the University showed great interest in 
the plan, and at the end of the year the 
girls were awarded in all their studies the 
highest mark which the University gives. 
In 1897 they were graduated from the 
University, and received the degree ‘‘Li- 
centiate in Philosophy and Letters’’ with 
the highest rank possible. In 1900 two 
other students finished the course o 
study in the School of Pharmacy connect- 
ed with the University, which entitled 
them to the degree of “Licentiate in 
Pharmacy.”’ 

Mrs. Gulick writes: 

‘Higher education in Spain is under the 
contro] of the State in Institutes, Acade- 
mies, and Universities to which the A. B. 
degree of the Institute gives entrance 
without examinations. 

“The subject of education has occupied 
Cougress in many of the late sessions, as 
the Minister of Public Instruction and 
many of the deputies are pressing urgent- 
ly for needed reforms. The present con- 
dition of mind of the people is in favor of 
education. The great miadle class of 
Spain realizes the limitations of the past 
in regard to education, and will welcome 
anything that will provide special advan- 
tages for their children. 

“The professors of the Central Univer- 


sity of Madrid, where all degrees are con- | 
ferred, have personally given assurance of | 


a welcome to the International Institute. 
This sympathy has been gained by the 
ability and conscientious work of the stu- 
dents of our Institute. The International 
Institute has secured a place in the confi- 
dence of the people. 

“Only the most favorable reports come 
from the graduates scattered over Spain, 
many of whom are exerting a strong influ- 
ence for good, far beyond our expecta- 


of the United States, so as to make it 
legal to confine cattle in cars for forty 
hours without food or water. 

The present law placing the limit at 
twenty-eight hours except where im- 
proved cars are used, has been in force 
for twenty-five years. It was deemed by 
the most competent judges the utmost 
that could be conceded to the heartless- 
ness of the shipper who deliberately cal- 
culates a percentage of death in his ship- 
ments. 

The National Live Stock Association 
presented its desire for this amendment 
to the American Humane Association at 
its annual meeting. The Humane Asso- 
ciation passed a resolution expressing its 
belief that the present twenty-eight hour 
law was extreme; and that the lengthened 
period asked for would involve great 
cruelty. The present law says: 

When animals are carried in cars in 
which they can and do have proper food, 
water, space and opportunity to rest, the 
provisions in regard to their being un- 
loaded shall not apply. 

It is misleading and dishonest, there- 
fore, for those who are urging the pro- 
posed amendment to say that the use of 
improved cars for feeding and watering 
animals in transit makes the limitation of 
twenty-eight hours no longer necessary. 

The present law has the endorsement 
of all the Humane Societies in the coun- 
try, and it is the result of careful con- 
sideration. One of the strong reasons 
against its amendment lies in the danger 
to the public from bad meat. The flesh 
of animals which have been harassed, 
| frightened or tortured becomes unwhole- 
some, and sometimes even fatal when 
eaten. Much of the meat now brought to 
our markets is unfit for food. Do we 
want this evil increased by subjecting 
animals to the cruelties which the twenty- 
eight hour law was framed to prevent? 
It is of more consequence that the people 
should be saved from bad food than it is 
that cattle-shippers should save money. 

Shippers say that it is against their in- 
terest to neglect cattle in transit, and that 
| they can go without water for even forty- 
eight hours. Even if we admit this im- 
| probable assertion, conditions are very 


tions, so that the Institute is recognized ' different in a crowded car with clouds of 
everywhere they go as a success and an | dust, and in summer heat, from what they 
absolute need in the educational world. 
More teachers are asked for than can be 


| would be in an open range or pasture. 
Some years ago a farmer shipped some 





horses and cattle from the western part of 
Pennsylvania to his farm in Bucks Coun- 
ty. They were detained, and were some- 
thing over forty hours without food or 
water. Their sufferings were extreme, 
one of the cows almost dying in conse- 
quence. Such prolonged fatigue and pri- 
vation is especially cruel in the case of 
cows, the incessant fright and strain often 
producing consequences too pitiful and 
shocking to describe. 

Often upon the arrival of cattle-trains 
hundreds of panting, suffocating, dying 
steers have been drawn from the cars with 
deep wounds in their sides where they 
have gored each other in their frantic 
efforts for breathing space, and festering 
sores in the most sensitive parts of their 
bodies inflicted by the goad of the merci- 
less cattle-tender. This seemed to be 
against the interest of all concerned, yet 
it does not half describe the state of 
things which the twenty-eight hour law 
was framed to prevent. It was against the 
interest of the public health that the meat 
from cattle which had endured such suf- 
fering should be used for food, yet it was 
used, After the long struggle to reform 
these abuses, are we now to adopt the 
policy of retrogression? 

Write without delay to your Senators at 
Washington, and ask them to vote against 
this bill. 





MASSACHUSETTS TREASURER’S REPORT. 


At the annual meeting of the Massa- 
cyusetts W, S. A. on Jan, 13, the treasu- 
rer’s report was given as follows: 

TREASURER’S REPORT FOR YEAR 1902, 















Balance Cash on hand Jan, 1, 1902....... $548 11 
RECEIPTS, 
Subscription Fand, collected by 
Miss AlleD...sececcceeseeesees  S2,025 BI 
Donations(including Miss God- 
dard’s bequest of $300......... 340 00 
Memberships at large........... 170 00 
Auxiliary Memberships......... 369 00 
Sale of Leaflets.....0....seseeees 149 63 
Mass. Annual Meeting......... 62 00 
May Festival, sale of tickets.... 368 00 
Fortnightly Meetings......... ° 11 10 
School Suffrage, for Boston..... 51 22 
Legislative Hearings ........... 16 00 
TMEOTORS: ccc ceccces +s 15 64 
Sundries ..... 47 85 . 
Sale of Carpet........ceeceecsees 6 71 
Total FOCCIPts ....cccc-ssscccccccscscces 3,682 46 
4,480 57 
EXPENDITURES. 
Office expenses: 
DOOD sucncdeucs+ ceoeorscdonavess $500 04 
Salary of Clerk ....+....seseee0 624 00 
Statlonery ..... ...ccccccccsese 44 30 
PuBtAZe ......ccccccerecesececes 31 70 
SUNATICS . ...ccccccccscsccccees 7 70 
——— 1,207 74 
Monthly Letter and mailing............. 42 78 
Leaflets, making and postage.... 252 17 
Annual Meeting .....+......0++ , 97 65 
Legislative Hearings......... ° 46 20 
Organization. ..ceereees scene - 123 02 
Schoo) Suffrage in Boston. 51 22 
May Festival ......-+e.ccseees - 342 87 
Fortnightly Meetings.......-.++-s+sse+++ 53 75 
Extra MeetingS......--.ccecccece-ssessees 10 50 
National American W.S. A. Pledge..... 300 00 
os - State Auxiliary Dues 157 20 
ROCIO RE 000 carccces seceesevcees: cece 70 77 
BURGTIOS oc cccccccce. covvee svcvcesesecece . 177 51 
Total OXPeNseS.......cescccrecceceseess 2,933 38 
Balance cash on hand Dec. 31, 1902.... 1,547 19 
4,480 57 
I have examined the books and com- 
pared the bills, and find them correct. 
A.M. LouGEE Auditor. 
> —_——— 
WOMEN LAWYERS. 
Miss Margaret McFarland, of New 


Athens, was among the law students who 
took the examinations before the commit- 
tee of the Supreme Court of Ohio at Col- 
umbus a few days ago, for admission to 
the bar. She passed the examinations 
successfully, and was admitted to practice 
in all the courts of Ohio. Miss McFarland 
has been for the past three years a very 
faithful and successful law student under 
Judge Worley, and is thoroughly pre- 
pared to give legal advice, prepare legal 
papers, and try cases in court. 





AGAINST WHITE SLAVE TRAFFIC. 

New York is to have five women immi- 
grant inspectors to board incoming ocean 
liners and make a thorough canvass of 
the women passengers in the first and sec- 
ond cabins, in order to learn the destina- 
tion and intended vocations in this coun- 
try of the young women who come here 
alone. The object is to prevent the traf- 
fic in young women for immoral pur- 
poses, to which recent investigations in 
Philadelphia and New York have called 
attention. Representations have been 
made to Secretary Shaw that at present 
there is no way in which first and second- 
class passengers may be inspected along 
‘‘moral lines.’’ Steerage passengers are 
landed at Ellis Island, where the repre, 
sentatives of the various religious and 
other organizations have opportunity te 
go among them, and where women brought 
here under false pretences may be pre- 
vented from falling into the hands of such 
agencies as have been shown to exist in 
New York and Philadelphia. Many girls 
are brought to this country from France 
and Germany under the promise that they 
are to be employed as domestics and in 
other occupations, but are really import- 
ed for immoral purposes. In order to 
avoid possible detection at Ellis Island, 
these young women are brought as first 
and second cabin passengers. The Na 
tional W. C. T. U. has presented this con- 
dition of affairs to Secretary Shaw with 





such force that he has decided to send 
women inspectors on board ocean liners 
down the bay, where the regular inspec- 
tors are taken on board. 





The Woman’s Club-House Corporation 
of Bostoa_ held its annual meeting on Jan. 
12, in its new property, the New Century 
Building, at 277 Huntington Avenue. 
The report of the building committee was 
given by Mrs. Isabella A. Potter, as chair- 
man. She called attention to what has 
been done in the erection of the building, 
now practically finished. She recalled 
how the plans had been formulated and 
carried out, and paid tribute to Hon. 
Elisha Slade Converse for his great finan- 
cial assistance from the first, The new 
building is also leased, except one store, 
for which an offer is under consideration. 
The various balls have been engaged for 
much future business, and with good 
management, Mrs. Potter said, there 
seems to be no reason why the building 
should not pay four per cent. on the cap- 
ital stock invested and outstanding, be- 
sides paying all carrying charges, inter- 
est on mortgages, and also leave a hand- 
some balance toward gradual cancellation 
of the mortgage indebtedness. 


* 





The apathy of Louisiana voters is 
shown this year by the small number 
who have paid their poll-taxes. The New 
Orleans Times-Democrat says: 

All the indications are that a very con- 
siderable proportion bf the white voting 
population of New Orleans—nearly one- 
half—will, by their failure and neglect, 
be prevented from participating in the 
next Presidential, State, and city elec- 
tions, and will reduce themselves to the 
level of the lowest and most ignorant 
negro, 

This is the same as the political level of 
the most intelligent and highly educated 
woman. A large and growing number of 
Louisiana women wish to be raised from 
that level, but the ‘apathy’? of other 
women is made an excuse for keeping all 
women there. 








FURNITURE AND DRAPERIES. 





There is an art in selecting furniture as 
well as ip making it. Cne may have a 
vague notion as to what is required to 
gratify an idea, but when the time comes 
to decide, the task is most difficult. It is 
then that the assistance of the expert be- 
comes highly appreciated. Such aid is 
found in those houses that carry a fine 
stock and also make goods to order, and 
there is no place in Boston where the fact 
is more conspicuously demonstrated than 
at the elegant establishment of Joseph W. 
Hartshorn, 1002 Boylston Street. There 
will be found a rich variety of cabinet 
work, draperies, aud the different articles 
necessary for house furnishing. Particu- 
lar attention is called to theirorder work, 
which forms an important feature of their 
business. Their facilities for reupholster- 
ing are unrivalled, and they make a spe- 
cialty of creating a new mattress out of 
an old one, with many kindred tasks 
which only experts can accomplish. 
This house has a record of ten years of 
honorable business. 


———_e———_ 


HUNDREDS OF RARE POULTRY SPECIMENS 
ON EXHIBITION AT MECHANICS’ HALL. 


The Boston Poultry, Pigeon, Cat, and 
Water Fow! show opened last Tuesday 
with 6,000 Poultry and Pigeon entries of 
the finest and most valuable birds in New 
England. 

One of the features is the duck pond in 
the main hall. One hundred and twenty- 
five of the pretty birds swimming in the 
large pond attracts thousands. 

Every afternoon and evening there will 
be an exhibition by Techow’s trained 
cats, assisted by three dogs. 

There are hundreds of valuable birds in 
the show, including Thomas Lawson’s ex- 
hibit of Pekin ducks. There are also val- 
uable Yorkshire and cavies pigs, the 
finest of their kind in the world. 








THE DRAMA, 


CASTLE SQUARE.—‘'The Pride of Jenni- 
co’’ will be produced next week, This stage 
version of Edgerton Castle’s novel enjoyed 
great favor two seasons ago, and the 
Castle Square company is to give the first 
performance in this city at popular prices. 
It is announced for a single week. Choco- 
late bonbons distributed at the Monday 
matinée. 








AMUSEMENTS. 


souare | heatre. 


SQUARE 


4uT tSt. Teleph 977 Tremont. Brancb 
Office 168 Tremont St. 








Fall and Winter Season. 
Daily at 2 and 8 P. M. 
WEEK BEGINNING MONDAY, JAN 19. 


“THE PRIDE OF JENNICO,” | 


Evenings, 18c., 25. 600. 


Prices: | Matinens 10c., 25c., 50, 

















SPECIAL NOTICES. 


AMY F. ACTON, 


Counsellor at Law. 
548 Tremont Building, 








FULLY FURNISHED 
HOUSE to LET 4t 310 Mariborough St, 
Nice order. Apply to BOSTON 
5. G.T., P. O. Box 5350, Boston, 





NEW ENGLAND WOMEN’S CLUB—Mon- 
day, Jan. 19, at 330 P. M. Mid-year business 
meeting. Club tea at 6.30 P.M. After tea, the 
old Christmas play, postponed trom last month 
will be read. ‘ 





LIBRARY WORK is wanted by a woman 
who has had six years’ experience; has worked 
in the Boston Public Library and the Atbenwum; 
catalogued and classified the town library o 
Shirley, Mass.; was librarian at Plymouth, Mass., 
and there catalogued the Lowell Library of 4,000 
law books. Has also catalogued a number of 
private libraries, including that of Miss Katha- 
rine P. Loring, Pride’s Crossing, Mass. Refers to 
Mr. L. L. Ward of the Boston Public Library. 
Address Miss ANNIE BROOKS BROWN, 148 Worces- 
ter Street, Boston. 





HOUSEWORK.—A young Armenian wants a 
place where he can do housework and “chores,” 
indoors or out, in the mornings and evenings, to 
pay for his board, and attend a public school dur- 

ng the day. If he cannot find such an oppor- 
tunity, he would give his whele time, in a place 
where he could receive Evglish lessons and mod 
erate wages Address Y, MANOUKIAN, 542 Tre- 
mont Street, Boston. 





HOUSEWORK —Armenian young man wishes 
to do housework. Can speak a little English. 
Address MAcK*oop KRISIAN, 40 Elm Street, East 
Watertown, Mass. 





FURNISHED ROOMS TO LET.—Address 
Mrs. Aylott. 49 Rutland St., Boston. 





FURNISHED ROOMS TO LET.— Address 
Mrs. M. B. Robinson, 19 Claremont Park, Boston 





For HousrHoip Use 
} Sifts the flour and mixes 
10 Ibs. of best bread in 3 
minutes. Svld subject to 
tria) and approval. Send 
for Booklet. Ag’ts wanted 
yom Scientific Bread Mach, Co. 
CYRUS CHAMBERS, Jr.) 
| 52nd and Media Streets, 
. Philadelphia, Pa. 


WESTOVER & FOSS 


(Successors to HARVEY BLUNT.) 


Caterers 


and Confectioners. 
WEDDING AND COLLEGE SPREADS 
A SPECIALTY. 


175 TREMONT STREET, 
BOSTON. 


Telephone, 435-4 Tremont 








The Gilman School 


Also Called 
The Cambridge School 


for Girls 


Resident pupils, $1,000, 
ARTHUR GILMAN, A. M., Director, 
Cambridge, Mass. 








JOURNAL PRINTING OFFICE, 


293 Congress Street. 


Mail orders will receive prompt attention. 
Will meet customers at JOURNAL business 
office, 3 Park St., any day at noon, if de 
sired. Drop a card or telephone to 
JOHN YOUNGJOHN, Printer, 

293 Congress Street, Boston, 
Telephone 2551 Main 

















For GLOVES and NECK W EAR 


for ALL OCCASIONS, do not fail 


to visit 


Miss M. F. Fisk’s, 


144 Tremont Street. 
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